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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 





The steamship Acadia arrived at Boston on the 
18th bringing Liverpool! dates of the 3d instant. 
GREAT BRITAEN. 
‘The accounts from all parts of the three kingdoms 





Notwithstanding the jealousy of the British gov- 
ernment and exertions of their consul general Mr. 
Hay, who had gone from Tangier via Mogadore to 
Morocco to exert his diplomacy for the preserva- 
tion of peace or rather to check the French, it may 
justly be hoped that the latter will at once extend 
by their arms the power and influence of their civ- 
ilization over the whole of northwestern Africa, as 
the British themselves have done to greater or less 
extent over India, China, &c. Louis Philippe howev- 
er values too strongly the countenance or alliance | 
of England to venture boldly upon any scheme of 
African conquest without first duly weighing the 
many possible chances which might result from its 
loss, involving the peace of Furope and his own 
throne. He has already shocked somewhat the ten- 
ure ofhis popularity by an appeal lately to the 
French for a dotation to be bestowed upon the youn- 
ger branches of his royal family, already swelling in 
wealth. 








Sratisrics. General Paixhans afforded some in-| 
teresting statistical details with respect {to the ar-| 
my and other points, in one of his recent speeches in | 
the chamber ofdeputies. He stated the military ex- | 
penditure for 1821 to have been 6,920,0001, for 1827, 


consequence of the obligations which it was under 
by treaty withthe government of Port au Prince, 
and quotes the language of the Paris Presse, of July 
13, to prove that the government liad disapproved 
an actof Rear Admiral De Mosges in “accepting the 
protectorate.” 

The Journal des Debats, however, of July 15, says 
that it was by a decision of the 3d of March last, 
that it was determined to appoint Rear Admiral La- 


place to succeed M. De Mosges in the command of 


the station of the Antilles and the Gulf of Mexico, 
the latter having completed a three years’ tour of 
duty in thatcommand, and having several times ex- 
pressed a desire toreturn to France. The Journal 
des Debats states at the same time that the king’s gov- 
ernment had recently determined to augment the 
number of vessels destined to the station on the 
coast of Hayti, and had assigned to it the frigate 
Thetis, which is fitting out at Brest, and had appoint- 
ed to the command of her Captain Lartigue, who is 
to be under the authority of the commandant of the 
station, Rear Admiral Laplace. 

The Presse, in the article quoted by the Courier, 
after speaking of the promptness with which Admi- 
ral de Mosges had acted in the emergency in which 


8,640,000/; for 1839, 9,840,000; for 1841, 14,240,-)| he found himself at Hayti, goes on to remark as fol- 


0001; for 1842, 16,080,000. The expenditure in the | 


Jows. ‘Thus far nothing could goon better. Skil}, 


are encouraging as regards the condition and the ex- | Yaval department was, in the year 1¢2}, 1,800,000/) firmness, and we may add suceess, such has been the 


tent of the crops. This, with the existing abun- 
dance of money and employment of the manufactu- 
ring and laboring classes, the Times says, is highly 
unfavorable to the movements of anti-corn law 
league, whose reverses within the last few years, ex- 





cept the city of London election, have greatly ex- 


in.1827, 2,680,000%; in 1839, 3,160,000; in 1841, 5,-| 
000,000/; and in 1842, 5,600,000/; | 


France has not more sailors at this moment, when | 


the population is thirty-four millions, than in 1776, | 


when it did not exceed twenty-four millions. Her 


steam engines in 18]9 amounted to 200, equivalent 


lot of the French representative at Hayu. But un- 
fortunately questions like thatof which Rear Admi- 
ralde Mosges has undertaken the solution, do not 
end, by the fact more or less accomplished, but di- 
plomacy must have a large share in them. ‘This has 
been the consequence. On one part, Spain has never 


ceeded its triumphs. It says, further, that Messrs. to the labors of 40,000 hands; in J830, they had risen abandoned her rights over her ancient possession, has 


Cobden and Bright, the moving spirits of the league, | 
complain of the public apathy about free trade, and | 
that something very like a threat of withdrawing’ 
into private life has proceeded from the latter gen-. 


} 


to 575, equal to 118,000 hands; and in 1841, to 3807, 
equal to 780,000 hands. : | 
GERMANY. | 

The Augsburg Gazette states that the receipts of 
the import, export, and transit duties, by the Zollve- 


addressed energetic representations upon the course 
which has been pursued, and has made an appeal! to 
the loyalty of France; and.on the other hand, Eng- 
land, which is no more blind than we are to the fu- 
ture reserved forthe Haytien repubhe, and which 


The business of the present session of parliament /rein, during the first quarter of the present year, understands how to interpret the convention of 1838, 
was expected to close in about a week, so as to af- amounted to 4,700,000 crowns, of which 4,585,600 wishes to extend her hand gloved with the protectorate, 
ford the judges and law lords an opportunity of dis-| Were from imports. 


cussing and coming to some decision on the writ of | 


error in the case of Mr. O'Connell and the other 2 visit to Silesia and Vienna, was fired at by a man) but an insignificant appendage. 
state prisoners. Judgment, it is understood, will, 
be given some time before the end of the present | was said to be revenge for the king’s having dismiss-| replies to us by objecting tous our own conduct 


month. 
ing session. 


The king of Prussia, at starting on July 26th on 


said to be a maniac, named Tscheck. The motive 


Many bills have been deferred to the ensu- | ¢d his petition, for compensation for the Joss of his post) Thus it is protectorate for proteetorate, with this dis- 
it is the first incident) 


as burgomaster of Storkow. 


to the French part of the island, that country so bheau- 
tiful and so rich, of which the Spanish part was never 


Opposed in her pro- 
jects by the representations of our cabinet, England 


tinction, that in running after the protectorate of the 


THe Queen's Accoucuement. The queenis domes- of the kind in Prussian history. He was secured south we run the risk of seeing that of the north fall 
ticated at Windsor castle, taking daily rides in her | with the greatest difficulty from the fury of the indig-! into the hands of England. ‘Thus in seeking to create 


mitted. 


poney phaeton with prince Albert, and walking in the | Nant concourse. 
pleasure grounds of the castle when the weather per- | 


The apartment selected for the accouche- | 


The king escaped uninjured. 
ITALY. 
A letter from Bologna of the 27th of July announ- 


rights over that which does not belong to us, we 
* . ? 

Jay ourselves open in some sort tothe claims of 

‘rival nation over that which has never cease 


2 


! to be- 


ment of her majesty at Windsor Castle, is in the Au- | C&S the execution of Signor Gardinghi, on the pre-| long tous, and ii we recollect what is the compari- 


gusta 
respect admirably situated and adapted for the pur- 
pose for which it has been selected. 

The Belgian government has taken strong measures 
to punish the Prussian government for having raised 
the duties on the iron of Belgium. A good deal of 


bry in the back the preceding day. 


| Eits execution 


'had excited a most painful sensation, but little cal- 
'culated to allay the ferment that seems to prevail 
throughout Haly. 

| The Papal States continue tranquil, the principal 


Tower. This apartment, is also, in every 'ceding day, by sentence of court marshal. He was) son between one of these territories and the othr, it 


may be added that we let drop the substance for the 
shadow. Such is the situationof things which has 
determined the government to appoint a substitute for 
|Admiral Mosges. ‘ihe officer 
_hasa great personal knowledge of the men and things 


who srcceerts him 


yexation and ill blood exists in England on the | leaders of the late insurrection having either been) of the country where he will have so delicate a mis- 


subject. Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen have 
both alluded to it in their respective places in parlia 
ment—each in strong terms of condemnation. 

Inevann. Lord_Hleytesbury has been duly installed 
as British viceroy of Ireland. The island is compara- 
tively quiet. O°Connell continues at easy quarters 
in his prison with his rent still pouring in. Its latest 
weekly amount was 1430l. 

The Great Western Railway company has brought 
an action against Lord Lonsdale, the postmaster 
general, for £43,000 charged for letters carried by 
their railway trains. 

FRANCE. 

The news from Tahiti presents a misunderstanding 
there between the British and French authorities.— 
Peremptory apologies have been demanded by the 
British government. Sir R. Peel and Lord Aberdeen 
have alluded to the subject in the British parliament. 
The English papers expect that Louis Philippe will 
have his officers there cashiered, as they say they 
exceeded their authority. The war party in France 
will be sure to turn Louis Philippe’s apologies, when 
made, into account against him. 

In Morocco it seems that marshal Bugeaud was 
again attacked by the Moors on the 3d July, number- 
ing 4000 horsemen and 3000 cavalry; Abdel Kader 
was present; the marsha! put their forces to flight and 
had advanced three days journey beyond Ouchda. 

XVI Vol.—Sig 26. 


| taken prisoners or having fled from Italy. 

PERSIA. 

| There have been some terrible earthquakes tn 
| Persia. Tabrez, Teheran, and Ispahan equally felt 
jthem. Kiashar, Mana, and various other cities, 
|towns or villages, were more or less overthrown, 
‘leaving the inhabitants buried in the ruins. 

| INDiA AND CHINA. 

By tHe Overtanp Mat. The dates from Bom- 
bay, are to the 20th of June, from Calcutta to the 
| 11th, and China tothe Istof May. The most unset- 
tled territory in India is the Puajaub, were matters 
wear a very feverish appearance. Gwalior is tran- 
quil. 

The cotton market of the various ‘‘celestial’’ em- 
poriums was very dull and profitless. The recall of 
Lord Ellenborough has excited no less surprise than 
Satisfaction. He was not expected to leave before 
the arrival of Sir Henry Hardinge 

FRANCE AND ST. DOMINGO. 

The New Y¥ork Courier des Etats Units states 
that the government of France has been called on to 
decide whether it will accept the protectorate of the 
government of the Domingan Republic, lately es- 
tablished in the Spanish portions of the island cf 
Hayti, and that it has decided in rejecting the offer. 
The Courier argues that the French govérnment 
was under the necessity of adopting this course in 








|sionto perform. He is besides in the intimate con: 
| fidence of the minister of the Marine, and it cannot 
be denied that Vice Admiral de Mackau understands 
the Haytien question thoroughly. Capt. Lartigne will 
therefore have the advantage of setting out with com- 
plete and precise instructions which will facilitate 
_ the execution of his undertaking. 
| The Courier des Etats Units in the same paper 
gives information of an important revolution which 
‘took place in the Dominican government oa the 13th 
of July, the very day on which the article above quo- 
ted was published at Paris. Itappears that the troops 
_and the people of St. Domingo in a body, deposed 
‘the Junta of government, and made Gen. Sania Anna 
| president by acclamation, which trust he had under- 
_ taken. 


HAYTL. 

| Capt. Cutts of the brig Hayti, which arrived last 
i night, in the short passage of 11 days, informs us that 
| General Acao, the principal leader of the late revo- 
|lution at Aux Cayes, has been induced by president 
Gurrierre, with promises of promotion, &c. to visit 
Port au Prince, and immediately upon bis arrival he 
was imprisoned, where he was when Capt. Cutts sail- 
ed—it was supposed he would be shot. ‘he parti- 
zans at the eastern part of the Island, have acknow|- 
eged the government and applied jor protection, 

[V. ¥ Tribune. 
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i inhdeins ieee tlk Skecscaecey ———— 
i a wATLO N AL AFFAIRS. is no objection; but mih signifies ink black- face, and is| their purpose to set sai! for the mouth of the Peiho, % 
: . applied to one of the ignominious punishments in where they expected to cast anchor, and thence push eee 
. = PRESIDENT China, which consists in blacking the face with ink. |their way to Peking. Mr. Cushnig aud Mr. Webster 1 
i Reta at ‘Oliv ial te charve d’affaires to | It is. moreover, sounded mak in half the provinces of ! were diligently studying the Manchoo dangnage, the m 50 
; pioneer eivad ee heck es 6 the empire. Le is sharp, profitable, interest on money; | vernacular of the Emperor, and in this tongue expect 
t the ri ae M cme to he atforney of the U. States | We are not certain whether this hit at the ’cute Yan-|to address him and the “Heavenly Court” if they : 1- 
it ateges . et Hoge P-Pediisiees. in the hie of |kees was designed or accidental. Kea also is in-|reach Peking. This is doubtless a good idea. because é i4— 
oe ae norm: aig err e P crease addition. We should not much object to this, | it isan alphabetical language and of much easier acqui- ¥ 3— 
if Juhines raghee tet insties of the peace in the |2S it agrees with the character of this “great | sition than the Chinese, which is the language of the = 4— 
3 Horatio Ball, we wink, h a; aalin sell ylaiabie and growing country.” However, our minister has | conquered and not of the conquerors. Doctor Parker = 10- 
if ara are % eR } oye nsylvania, for the | Visely rejected the whole name. is attached to the Embassy as physician and inter- 
rf Pe 9° i Pe ee ’ The characters used by Dr. Bridgman for America | preter, and Doctor Morrison as chaplain and inter- 38 
be civ © aris. . 
e ) . : in his Chrestomathy, are the 7658th, 6942d, and | preter. 
' lexander Tod, for Alexandria, in Egypt, in the : Mt Io ke - gine Ni ‘ 
li CRM? 6434th of Morrison, Mei le-ko. In the meaning of} Old Keying, the Commissioner from Peking who 
+4 Robert Le Melatosh, for the port of Lufowchou, tese, there is nothing objectionab'e. but the sound | visited Canton last year, had returned to court. It 5— 
ie Sn Chima A ane Is altogether faulty. : Dr. Bridgeman omits the A, be was this functionary who intimated to Mr. Forbes, 
if Jobw B. Woeitiams of Massachusetts, for the Auck- |ause the vulgar Chinese of Canton, the shopkeepers | the American Consul, in anticipation of the arrival Cap 
bt land Istands in the Pacific Ocean, in lieu of his ap- | &¢- do so; and he terminates the name with ko, be- | of the Legation from the U. States, that the journey be ful 
i! ‘ reedi three “Bay of Islands,” in New Zealand, | Cause we find this the case in the name of Amerigo | tg Peking was too long and too wearisome for the By the 
Ff cha J Es Vespucci! We know not which of these two reasons Embassy to endure—that it would not be necessary yea 
fs 3. is the most preposterous. to take so much trouble, and that the business of our > Colors 
: Ss ror Concress. A correspondent of Mr. Cushing has therefore, discarded both the| minister with his government mizht be done upon & 
i TATIONERY above names, and adopted one of his own. No} ,. Wise ins Was lntiemid thea the pectle af the ; 
it the New York Post complains that the clerk of the »4 ’ . ‘ paper. eving was informed that the people : 
| od okt lag Rag tens ae a 1,-7658—6944, and 5376, of Morrison. 4-mei le -kea,! United S had ded their Commissioner > Incres 
; } { representatives ‘.as disregarded the act of | '» nited States had commanded their , 
louse Of f As h i na tien te mdvertion for propo- which both for sense and sound, appearsto be that! 5, minister, to proceed in person to the Celestial yea 
| a ie tect Pies po Bes > pep ciabe! \el aed coupe best possible. We should before have remarked, if siéesthle inte ti sence of the great : 
als to supply the house with stationery, &c. (giving Court, and if possible into the presence 4 4 
; a hiittage Mey <r at reskin? ats that the Chinese have no R. bemg altogether unable ; d iwht | ainly assured = Fema 
: the preference to domestic manufacture when of the Emperor, in order that he might be certainly ' are 
same quantity and prices) te says: “Having made | to sound that letter, and L is the nearest approach | of the health of the Emperor, and be able to certify yea 
= 7 trie aves with a view of offering for the they can make to it. rhe initial character appears lO | the government and people of the United States The 
ing at - ie Jt a lio; hat Mr. McNulty had be so little used, that its signification is a matter of | thereof from his own knowledge. year, 
tinea Motegi of Apae tached th a cad in N_ | dispute; it is, however, by a unique exception in Chi- | —— pieces 
in violation of said law. purchased of his friend in N, nese, the only character which expresses the sound |. P ime enough had elapsed since Keying reached sisiiadi 
f York, the necessary amount of stationery, &c. (most. PEs Te Only + Sing ets secon —the | Peking (knowing it was the purpose of Mr. Cushing 
. “of A, Metts beautiful. Le is govern, —reason,—the 3 ; : ; In | 
: ly foreign) for the next congress, thereby cutting off 19" 4 , ‘ aee ae ) _togo to Peking, if possible.) for an order to have Zo... 
) ah principle of order &e. Keais to manage a horse to|‘?' aa baa ta’ : Pirist 
i, competion, at the costte the government of at least |7" +e or sta) been transmitted prohibiting the inland progress of 4 
pre nd hd teen” ,ascend, mount, and is equivalent in Ci:inese mental | a taal if it had b dadioued:-&e the Maineter Bon to 
ep Gee Sereer ey yee Spoant. | associations and history, to the idea of chivalry and | = ar ee . nee a ae : y had “Ris ‘eg > Jerse’ 
2M knighthood. This name, therefore, having been made | © Prevent the intende oe oe nt yg pees 
Vv Zouw Verein Treary. The Masheim Jour- choice of by our first ambassador to China. will, we ceived. It was hoped, oe: Pears sears re | 
oS. . . ? . in| : ™ - |cumstance, that no opposition would be made to the > Ine 
nal of the 26:h mstant sey-: We learn from Wash- | take it for granted, be the precedent tu be followed | , pout . 
a : safes] > . Soe Rory , | progress of the mission to Peking. Although Macao, Indigs 
ington that the negotiations between the Zoll Verein | in all future negotiations. In like manner, our am- ee ed ie Pm wits oe Bor tt 
nd the American government are nut absolutely | bassador has endeavored to observe the strictest rules | @8 4 Portuguese governor BAG SALIAs 3 for th 
sai © : g . | . : +e ‘ > longs to the sovereignty of China, and before landing, PB clusiv 
given up. ‘The propositions are not formally rejec- | of propriety in writing his own name. Ku 6463, 40% wits arene " 
t r oy 8 +t taken them into con- | of Morrison, and Shing 9307, were proposed to him, | Mr Cushing thought it proper to address a letter of J 133o 
ted. for the senate has not vet taken hen | , ’ , & ’ “e pos thee * | courtesy tu the governor of Canton, advising him 1336 
swerattn. The present has sent instructions to But these figures have in the minds of the Chinese, | - is. 7 bye 
ape . : mere , that the embassy was on ils way to Peking, and 11337 
Virg Woireaton to renew the negotiations on the pro- | certain sacred associations, and are applied to Con-| Preh . . : ree 
, | “os ae pee ’ mentioning that the object of touching ana remain- 11838 
position of the Z dt Verein. The opposition of Eng- | fucius and other sages who are the objects of devout i t M nail fow weake, .wes for refitting. ost 11339 
ium? Carnot be twken into consideration; but it is | veneration. | in 2) ee agai rm ty dp , toes 
Ks a ne - > i é , : waiting for favorable winds, &c. ‘This letter had 
worthy of remark that the cities of Bremen and| ‘There seemed to Mr. Cushing to be something of pean despatched, by a special messenger, but no reply 
tlamburys have taken steps to prevent the ratifica- assumption lo.taking these to represent his name.—_ had been sameined. Under the present prospects it 
irons.” | At the same time, it _— highly desirable to pre-| would have been matter for painful regret, if party iia 
se seve the later fe; which hae many favorableat-| Or personal feeling, had so far prevaleds in ihe seme PAvB” 
| $O ’ g th se: hh as clu » ate of the United States, as to have defeated the con- r 
hits Cuingse ava * eacrespeneen’ a, the therefore to adopt Nos. 6506 and 9307 of Morrison, | firmation of Mr. Cushing as Minister to China. His es 
Laslon € ourier Kive 9.8 ones a § a ! ir of the | the former signilying to turn the head and look at.— correspondence with his government (which. already ss 
pparently ial Het heg pis Bai gs cilation So thatthe two characters import when joined, one | we are informed on good authority, covers up vards an 
, ~ ena ; j | ‘ a. . ahah : ayo e ve Z . ‘ . 4 * 
2 ES Hs arth: rities . who regards, respects, and venerates the sags. lof 500 folio pages) will, before the close of the mis- » Afric 
ore a ae (AS ei Noa el aden ag This givesa good sense, with good associations | sion, exceed in the value of its information, all the ve | 
ha prepat thes has despate “or or > f ere: sthed ~*~ ‘and yet has nothing presumptuous in it. ‘Those per- | cost of the expedition. [.W. ¥. Cour. Do, 0 
ment, der, Cushing mp: ys — sin Sines * ° | sons ih this country who wish to write to Mr. Cush. | RNS sauenaeiaietien Z nH? i 
Chonne sen: Sie i a ee | ing in Chinese, will therefore, on the principle of | . ro ¢ Baha 
lather int € abuse, of proper names.” Among a peo- calling every man by his own name, beur the above | TRADE AND COMMERCE, yer 
le s nodtiuious as the Chinese, matters which’. ‘ Se RRS RS A po 
pe, POS gst 8: silage in mind and govern themselves accordingly. BD». 
wen ae auliang, sa re as aaa “ It has been found necessary also‘to make use of| Catico Printine Factories. A calico printer B po 
portant AUP re a the Sa a 8 | the name ‘United States,” as signifying our govern | has furnished the number of calico printing estab- QB rm 
eS brie pringee ball gg wre we oe ment. ‘The characters chosen are Morrison's 410th, | lishments in the’ United States, w ith other parlicu- D> « 
—_ ‘ea eg stage is wai seamen -1752d and 6832d. Ho-chung-kwo-United many state | ars about printing, to the Journal of Commerce, Braz 
words ua) ica ¥ Serivuiis res . ; >” SM ‘e gathe tl following interesting par- } pol 
: : aruciers ere ee » or country. Some use another expression, signifying | from which we gather the 5 5 P Sn. 
that all Ue Chinese Charucters are ideographic; they United ig abc aga 1 Pye Su Sct ae isieliters! pd». 
expiess potunly sounds, bul things. Consequently | Ultted p J° é HO plural, | SB po 
there are HO Unweaning proper names im Chinese, as | 22d gives no idea of confederated states. Ifany sign| The number of printers working in the different  Buet 
* . pe it SO oe q hae Be is hs A. ¥ ¢ , His — f 
Boston, Worcester, Jolin, Timothy, Johnson, Thomp- jot plurality be adued, then it Is pros inces, not stules States, and the average number of pieces made wcek j ene 
sun, &c. All namesare sizuificant, as Pe kin, the OF Semi-soverignties. ‘Those who know anything | ly in each, are as fullows: gv». 
S ’ . - > ‘ f 7 eee ° 2% . : Se? aA = : = . 
northern capital; Nan-kin, the southern capital; Can- 0! Ciinese will understand the difficulty of giving | _ MARYLAND. _- 
ton Lie eastern palace, &c.: and so with the vames of ;@ proper signification of plurality to the name se- /Comly’s works print on average weekly 500 pieces. Hs 
° > ve , ‘ ; Pere ee a ee a mgr ’ " * i ? 2 Oc 
men. Now in making the selection of characters to | lected by Mr. Cushing; he bed Hot — quite satis: | PENNSYLVANIA. B.. 
Write 1awes, there Is a great latitude of choice, roy wun iin its present state, and hopes to find a | Machines. Pieces. Ua! 
owing to tue multiplicity of characters for each sylia- | better. | 6—I1 P. Wendell & Co. 2 mills, 6 010 
ble m Chimese; the sound a, fur instance, may ve 3—Joseph Ripka, one mill, 3,000 
written .any hundred dificrent ways. Ita hundred | From tHe American Empassy ro Cuisa. We 9—Viovure & White * 2.000 
)crsuns were ty sit down to write the name of Wash-| have been favored with the latest and fullest infor- 3—MacGregor & Co. “ 2,000 
ington, tie | oul then would write it alike, except ‘mation received in tis country from the American 1—J. Norris s 1,000 
by chance. In selecting characters for proper names, | Embassy to China. The letters, by the Prubus, are 2—M’Bride “6 1 000 4 
have a guod or dignificd signification. This rule has | ster, and ali others of the mission, officers and crew! __ — ae 
been neglected by sume persons sto have written in of the Brandywine were in good heaith. ‘lhe Bran- | 90 or 22 Total, 16, 0u0 . 
Crmese. Concerning vur country. idywine had a healthful but not a rapid voyage from | New JERSEY. Con 
a hl 3 " > . ‘a 9 | J f ) 5 | . or 
The writer then proceeds: | Bombay to Macao, where she arrived on tie 24th} 3—Trenton Mill, 2,000 Des 
The c mmon name of the United State's among the | February, whoily escaping the diseases which deci- 2—Shreveburg Mill, 1 000 D. | 
Camese is Hwa kee kico, Fiower-flag country. The |imated the crews of the Columbia and tie John |  4—Rahway Mill, 2,000 
people Of Canion len tuey fit-tsaw the American | Adams onthe same voyage. Sie went by the Catn- 5—Belleville Mill, 4,000 BF ra 
flog supposed the Stars tv be fuwers. Deumark is | vray and Gallego passages. ‘here is ai excelleut 2—Patersun Mill, 2,000 BDo. 
culled yetlow- flag country fora similar reason. But} leeling in China towards the people of the United| 1—Lodi Mill, 1,000 
this appeltation of the United States appears of too| States. ‘The Chinese generally cail us “the flower| — acre 
colloquia, 2 uature to suit the elevated tone of diplo- | ag nation,” (hwaki)—mistaking our stars for flow. 12 Total 12,000 la 
matic tmiercourse,and Mr. Cushing has with good | ers—and express great regard for the Americans in NEW YORK. ra 
; . vegotiation. In| contrast with the English. Mr. Cushing felt much ' 2—Wapping’s Creek, one mill, 2.000 ' 
west pe ant At nume occurs | confidence that the mission would suceced in ail its | 9— "Haverstraw, 2.000 
‘ten Phe charac- | public objects. ‘Ihe jegation had taken a house on | 3—Hudson, 2 000 
the boi Biist, Loss Uh, and 5356th of | sbere at Macao, wh:'e the Brandy wine was re fit.ing yt erat ee ee 
Atav ak owwas @ Ms bbwdstee Dyed Ghee WCU. Ae ius axcot (here | and a3 soun as ime monsouns would permit, il was l 8 Total 6,000 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


Honduras-to or from 2 93 | Do. in Delaware Bay 


Java—direct Ita— | Do.in Rhode Island 
Do. outand home 3 a— opr Connecticut in } 
Lacnira—to or from —ali! Do. in Massachusetts ja 3 
Do. out and home 2493 | Do. in Maine or N. 
Lisbon—to or from 1 ali Hampshire Sal 
Do. ontand home 2 a3 | Whale ships-—per 
Madei#n-—western anuum 3 aG 


gal | Mr. E. concludes with a hope that the British go- 
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| vernment will be able to extend its countenance to 
an infant community possessing so many claims to 

the sympathy of all Christian powers. Lord Aber- 
deen replies that his government highly appreciates 
| the motives which have induced the American Colo- 
| mization Society to found the settlement of Liberia; 


Islands teor from 1 als 
Da. do. out & home 2 03} 
Malaga—to or from 1 ali 
Manilla—to or from —al5 


Other vessels——per 
annum, of 
$30,000 value and 
upwards 5 a6 


50—In various mills, 40,000 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
7—Merrimack, one mill, 4 009 
4 14—Fall River, two mills, 10.000 
Ee 3—  ~=«do.« Globe, one mill 3,000 
3 4—Taunton, one mill, 4.000 
> 10—Various, as Hamilton and others, 10,000 
33 Total 31,000 
NEW HAMPSHIRE AND MAINE. 
8—Dover and other mills, 8,000 


Capacity to print per week, and now believed to 
be fully occupied. 114,009 pieces. 
By the-census of 1840 we find white females over 10 


ears 


Colored females over 10 years 


OPA ast ERM a. 


years is 13 in 4 years, 


years of age 


+ sumer. 


on to any extent. 











Increase at rate of 334 per cent in ten 


> Females in the United States over 10 

















4.749.672 


| 
} 


6.474,010, 


} 
; 
! 


| In Pennsylvania this business is rapidly increasing 
Y It is but a few years since the business was carried, 
Part of the establishments in New | 
> Jersey are owned by Philadelphians. 


Inpico. The following table shows the export of 
Indigo from L -ndon to Canada and the United States, 
» for the first six months in the years 1835 to [814 in- | 


5,712 362 | 


' 
—_—-——- -——- -—— 
j 


Mediterranean—not 20,000 do. = do. 6 aT 
above Cape Spar- 10000 do, do 810 
taviento 1 ali 6000 do. do. 9212 

| Do. above said Cape tints 3 000 do. do. 12°15 





Montevideo—to or 
Annual premiums on vessels are regulated in a great 


measure by the trade in which they are expected to be. 
| employed, 


962,690 | 
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761.648 | We are indebted toa member of congress. for a_ 
copy of the correspondence between the American | 


and British governments in relation to the colony of 
Liberia, in Africa. This correspondence embraces 


of unkind treatment received by them on some oc- 
casions, from British cruisers. These complaints 
were brought tothe notice of the Britkh govern- 
ment. [Ina note to Lord Aberdeen, the American 
minister says: 


“The colony of Liberia was founded by a peculi-| 
arily interesting class of emigrants from the United | 
States; it affords a convenient means of mating a 
proper disposition of slaves captured by American 
cruisers. and of persons of African descent desirous 
of returning from the United States to the land of| 
their fathers; and ithas ever been regarded asa! 
powerful auxiliary inthe promotion of objects, which 
the government and people of America have greatly 
at heart—the entire suppression of the slave-trade, 
and the civilization of the African contirent. 


“That an independent settlement of persons of 
African descent, owing sts origin to the impulse of 
Christian benevolence, and still controlled by the 


same benign influence, should be peculiarly fitted, in 


some respects, to accomplish these objects of its 
establishment, is obvious in itself. The testimony of 
several respectable officers of the British navy might 


_ be adduced in proof of this facet, that something va- 
_luable has been already effected toward these great 
ends, under the Jaws or the influence of ils settle- | 
ment. | 


“The policy of the United States, in reference to' 


extra continental possessions, has not allowed them, 


had it been otherwise deemed expedient, to extend 
that kind of protection to the Liberian settlement, to 
which colonies are entitled from the mother country | 
by which they are established. Jt has, in conse 


It seems that com-| 


nor do they donbt that the growth of that settlement 

may, under judicious guidance, powerfully contribute 
| to promote the object far which it was established. 
| He then proceeds to state the instructions given to 
ithe British naval commanders, for their guidance, in 
| their communications with the Liberian settlers.— 
‘These instructions enjoin said command rs, whose 
duty itis toextend a. general protection to British 
trade on the western coast of Africa, losvoid involving 
themselves in contentions with the Jocal authorities 
(of the Liber-an settlements, upon points of uncertain 
legality. In places to the possession of which Bri- 
tish settlers have a legal title, by formal purchase or 
cession from the rightful owners of the soil, no fo- 
| reign authority has, of course, any right to interfere. 
But, in other places, in which no such ostensible 
right of property exists, great caution is recommend- 
ed to he observed in the degree of protection grant- 
ed to British residents, lest, im maimtaming the sup- 


The mills average fifty weeks of time within the some facts and statements which cannot fail to in- | posed rights of those residents, the equal or superior 
year, which at 114,000 pieces per week, is 5,700.000 terest a portion of our readers. ome | 
pieces of 32 yards each, or 283 yards to each con-/ plaints were sometime since made by the colonists, | time that her majesty’s naval commanders afford 


rights of others should be violated; and at the same 


efficient protection to British trade against improper 


assumption of power on the part of the Liberian au- 


thorities, they are instructed and enjoined to culti- 
vate a good understanding with the inhabitants of 
that settlement, and to foster, by friendly treatment 
of them, such a feelingas may lead the settlers thein- 
selves voluntarily to redress whatever grievances 
may have been the subject of complaint against 
them.” 

We also notice a letter from Mr. Fox to Mr. Up- 
shur, asking for information as to Liberia. In his 
reply, Mr. Upshur states that “the colony of Libe- 
ria was estabhshed by a voluntary association of 
American citizens, under the title of the Ametican 
Colonization Society. Its objects were, to introduce 
Christianity and promote eivilization in Africa; to 
relieve the slave holding states from the inconveni- 
ence of an increase of free blacks among them; to 
improve the condition and elevate the character of 
those blacks themselves, and to present to the slave 
helder an inducement to emancipate his slaves, by 
offering to them an asylum inthe country of their 
ancestors, in which they would enjoy political and 
sorial equality. It was not, however, established 
under the authority of cur government, nor has it 
been recognized as subject to our laws and jurisdic- 
tion. It is believed that the society has confined it- 
self strictly to the professed objects of its associa- 
tion. As an individual enterprise, it has no prece- 
dent in the history of the world. The motives which 
led to it were not those of trade, nor of conquest; 
the individuals corcerned in it promised themselves 
no personal advantage nor benefit whatever. Their 
motives were purely philanthropic, and their objects 
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quence, been compelled to rely on its intrinsic right’ s'rictly disinterested. In spite of the unexampled 
to the common protection and favor of all civilized | difficulties with which they have had to cuntend, 


‘nations; and, thus far, for the most part, » ithout be-— they have, by patience and perseverance, succeeded 


ing disappointed. “fn placing their colony upon a safe and prusperous 


‘footing. [tis just beginning to exert, in a sensible 


“The undersigned forbears to enter much at large, , . 
! ; > | degree on tt 
into the particular matters discussed between the Li-| degree, its beneficent influences upon the destinies of 


| territory, forms the most important of them; and the | 





Helifox—ta or from —a 3 


the Chea Bay ka 


' vr ' y ‘the African race; and promises, if it be duly sustain- 
berian authorities and the British crui-ing officers. ed, to do much for the regeneration of that quarter of 


globe Hence it has received, as it richly deserves, 
the respect and the sympathy of the civilized world.” 


Mr. Upshur concludes his letter with this lan- 


The right of the Liberian government to maintain 
their jurisdiction over Bassa Cove and the dependent 


j 


| 
denial of that right by several British officers is the | 
most serious difficulty of a political nature, which 
the Liberian settlement has had to encounter. If the) 
principle assumed by these officers should be sanc- | 
tioned by her majesty’s government—-namely, that the | 
Liberian settlement can, by treaty with the native | 
chief-, acquire no jurisdiction over territory on any | 
part of the coast of Africa where an individual has 
previously established a factory or traded with the! 


'natives—it will become impossible for the settlement | 


to make any further addition to its domain, or tn | 
fact, to maintain itself it its oldest establishments. | 
“This principle, it would seem, can-rest on no other | 


foundation than that the settlement of Liberia is a| : 
an individual trader, | very little, 


private enterprise, like that of 


and entitled to none of the rights of a political com- | 


munity. ‘The auspices under which it was founded, 
the countenance it has received trom the government 
of the United States, the public objects of the set-. 
tlement, and the singularly meritorious nature of the 
enterprise, will, the undersigned trusts, prevent her 
majesty’s governinent from giving its sanction to this 
principle—a principle which. seems to deny to the 
civilized and Christian settlement of Liberia those 
pubhe rights which would be recognized as belong- 
ing lu the barbarous native hordes of the Alrican con- 
tipent.”’ 


| guage: 


“It is not perceived that any nation can have just 
renson«to complain that this settlement does not 
confine itself to the limits of its original territory.— 
Its very existence requires that it should extend 
those Jimits. Heretofore, this has never been done 
by arms, so far as | am informed, but always by fair 
purchase from the natives. In like manner, their 
treaties with the native princes, whether of trade or 
otherwise, ought to be respected. ° It is quite certain 
that their influence in civilizing ana Christianizing 
Africa, in suppressing the slave trade, and in ameli- 
orating the condition of African slaves, will be worth 
if they should be restrained at this time 
in any one of these particulars. Full justice, it is 
hoped, may be done to England, without denying to 
| Liberia powers so necessary to the safety, the pros- 

perity, and the utility of that settlement as a philan- 
thropic establishment. 

“Phis government does not, of course, undertake 
to settle or adjust differences which have arisen be- 
tween British subjects and the authorities of Liberia. 
Those authorities are responsible for their own acts; 
and they ceriainly would not expect the sup- 

| port or countenanee of the government in any act of 
injustice towards individuals or nations. But, as thay 
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are themselves nearly powerless, they must rely for; day at the whig mass meeting at Leroy, Gennessee in bold reljef, the dreadful consequences from which 
the protection of their own rights, on the justice and|Co. They were addressed by Mr. Fillmore, Mr. | we were saved by the moral firmness and patriotic 


sympathy of other powers. 

‘Although no apprehension is entertained that the 
British government meditates any wrong.to this in- 
teresting settlement, yet the occasion is deemed a fit 
one for making known, beyond a simple answer to 
your inquiries, in what light it is regarded by the go- 
vernment and people of the United States. !t is due 
to her majesty’s governmenit that I should inform you 
that this government regards it as occupying a pecu- 
liar position, and as possessing peculiar claims to the 
friendly consideration of all Christian powers; that 
this government will be, at all times, prepared to in- 
terpose its good officesto prevent any encroachment 
by the colony upon any just right of any natiun; and 
that it would be very unwilling to see it despoiled of 
ita territory rightfully acquired, or improperly re- 
strained in the exercise of its nece-sary rights and 
powers as an independent settlement.” 


ot 
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One other, and probably the last move on the chess 
board, before the election, as to the candidates tobe 
voted fur, is announced in this number, the withdrawal of 
John Tyler from the canvass. 

This movement was so generally expected, that it 
curprises no one. 
-y the predominant parties were taken with such anti- 
cipation of the event, that it occasions not the slightest. 
cerangement of the operations of either party. 

The candidates which the election will: find in the 
tield, then, are 

Whig—Henry Cray, For President. 

‘Taropore Frevincnuysen, For Vice President: 

“Democrais’—James K. Potx, For President. 

Geo. M. Datuas, For Vice President. 

Abolition~James D. Birney For President. 

Tuomas Morais, For Vice President. 

Powerful efforts are making at the east, iu favor of the 
»boliion ticket, especially inthe state of Maine. The | 

gislature of thatstate passed a law, under which, if 
uo electoral ticket obtains a majority of the whole num.- | 
vgr of votes, the governor is to convene the legislature, 
whieh by joint ballot, is then to choose electors. The | 
legislature being so decidedly Loco, they would of course 
cast the vote of the state fur Polk and Dallas. The 
Emancipator, the Boston Morning Chronicle, and other | 
‘eading Birney papers are distributed by :thousands al] | 
over the state of Maine, in the columns cf which a 
heavy cannonade is kept up incessantly, against the whig | 
candidates, and occasionally a shot at Messrs Polk and | 
Dallas. There is not we presume the least idea enter-. 
‘tained by any party, that a single elector in favor of the | 
abolition ticket, will be elected. 





| 


ee 


As a mere specimen of the scene at this moment! 
presented inthe electioneering field, we throw to- 
zether the following notices of public meetings 
which we find in papers brought by the last mails. We | 
might if we had leisure to go through the pile of pa- | 
pers, or room for their insertion, increase the list to 
five times the length we have made it. 

July 29. Twelve to fifteen thousand whigs in con- | 


vention at Greenville, Tenn., ii.cluding many iadies. | 
Senators Foster and Jarnagan, and the veteran John 
Bell addressed the assembly. 

July 31. Between 8 and 12,000 whigs at Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. 
July 31. 

S.C. 

Aug. 5. Great “democratic” meeting at Leba- 
non, Pa., Peter Stager, esq. a revolutionary veleran, 
presided. J. W. Forney, E. W. Hunter, and G. W. | 
McElroy, esqrs., were amongst the orators, 

Aug. 6. 10,000 people stated to have attended 
the meeting at Mecklenburg, N. C., where the 
were addressed by Gen. Saunders and others. 

Aug. 8. 10,000 whigs assembled at Piqua, Ohio, | 
including a vast number of ladies. Mr, Kelly, Mr. | 
Bebib, Mr. Storer were amongst the orators of the 
day. 

‘A large assemblage of whigs at Charleston, Jeffer- 
son Co. Va., addressed by Mr. McCraig, Mr. Wil- 
liams, J. P. Kennedy,and Reverdy Johnson. 

Aug. 9. 20,000 whigs in convention at Spring- 
field, Mass., addressed by Francis Granger, Danie! 
Webster, Mr. Winthrop, &c. 

2ug. 10. Great torch light procession of whigs 
at Pittsburg—at which 700 transparencies were 
counted! 

The largest political assemblage ever held in 
western New York, is said to have congregated this 


Dinner given to Mr. Rhett at Buffalo. | 





‘the whole democratic party. 


|Sustaining the democratic can Jidates. 





psoas ~-—- saint te,’ 


Sivley, &e. 
10,000 are saidto have attended a whig meeting | 
the same day at Seneca Falls, N. Y., amongst the 
speakers were J. Maynard, Duer, Dawson, Adams, 
Archer, Holly, Kelsey and Morgan. ® : 
A grand procession of—variously estimated be- 
tween 3 and 8,000 whigs, took place this day at 
Hagerstown, Washington, Co. Md.—addressed by, 
Mr. Pratt, candidate for governor, J. P. Kennedy, | 
and a number of others. 
A large loco meeting at Perrysburg, Pa. 
lug. 14. At Bedford, Pennsylvania—3,000 whigs 
were addressed by T. M. T. MeKannon, Walter 
Forward, Andrew Stewart, &c. 
Aug. 15. Great Polk convention at Nashville, Tenn, | 
Mr. McDurrie was to have been there, but ts pre- 
vented by ill health. Mr.7T. W. Ricuevs, of South | 
Carolina was to attend. | 


Aug. 16. Five thousand whigs assembled at Glo- 
cester, Massachusetts—and were addressed by Dud- 
ley Seldon, of New York, Danie! P. King, of Dan- 
vers, TI’. P. Dumont, of Maine, L. Saltonstall, -of 
Salem, and T. T. Stevenson of Boston. 

Aug. 17. 10 or 12,000 whigs assembled at Car- 
lisle, Pa. Ex Governor Ritner presided; were ad- 
dressed by Charles Gibbons, esq., of Philadelphia, 
Mr. Yost and Mr. Roman, of Hagerstown, Md,’ 


| , Sop tenia? eon 
All the arrangements for the election | Mr. Chambers, of Chambersburg, Pa., and Mr. and of his own great measures and principles. Come |q 
2 and save us from the dominion of a despot Bank;| | 


Weisel, of Maryland. 


Aug. 22. Great Loco Convention to be held at; ise mn 
guard of the constitution; save to us Texas from the 


Macon, Georgia. 
DEMOCRATIC UNION. 
From the Richmond Enquirer, Aug. 20. | 
Not long since we ventured to express our opinion 


brethren, assuring them that they would be received | 
by the friends of Polk and Dallas ‘“‘with cordiality, 
confidence, and joy.’? With scarcely a dissenting. 
voice, the democratic press of the Union has re-ectio. | 
ed these sentiments; and noone can now doubt, that it 
is the ardent wish of the republican party, that Mr. 


| Tyler and his friends should co-operate with us ‘‘as 


brethren and as equals.” We have not time or 


| space for many quotations; but we will refer to the 
views of two democrat journals one in the north, the 


otherin the south. The New York Democrat says: 
‘Almost every democratic paper we open, responds 
to our recommendation of union and harmony in the 


democratic ranks, oblivion to the past, energy and 


zeal to the future. Throw open the doers of Tam- 
many Hall, broadly, for all the tried friends of John 
Tyler to enter—pass the word throughout the state 


,and Union, ihat we are one and indivisible, that the old 
democracy is again united and powerful, and we shall, 
such proceeding. 


then sweep every thing before it.’ The Nashville 
Union, speaking no doubt the views of all our friends 
in Tennessee, quotes our article, and a most able edi- 
torial of the Boston Post, endorses our sta:ements, 


_and says in regard to both, ‘‘We participate in their 
| noble sentiments—we profess equal good fellowship 


with all who go for our common principles.” Our 
talented friend the ‘Pennsylvenian’ was pleased 
also to confirm the sentiments—-we expressed.— 


Our humble views have also received the full appro- 


bation of a patriot statesman, than whom no one pos. 
sesses more fully the affection and confidence of 
In a letter of the 26th 
July, he says, “Mr. V'yler’s withdrawal, at once, 


| would unite all the democrats into one family, with- 
(out distinction. This would render our victory easy 
;and certain, by bringing Mr. Tyler’s friends into 
| the support of Polk and Dallas—received as brethren 


by them and their friends —all former differences 
forgotten—and all cordially united once more in 
I had such 
confidence in Mr. Tyler’s good sense and patriot- 


sary for us to specify the man of iron nerve, whose 
pen indited these sentences?) We appeal to the pa- 


triotism of John Tyler, and we invoke him, in the! 


name of the democracy of the Union, to place his’ 
third and final veto upon the Bank of the United 
States, by uniting with us, his old republican states 
rights’ anti-Bank friends, and thereby insuring the 
defeat of the dictator, who would re-establish this’ 
corrupt and despot corporation upon the fragments 
of the constitution and the ruins of American liber-| 
ty! It was James K. Polk, who declared upon the 
floor of congres, ‘The question is whether we shall, 
have a republic without a bank, or a bank without a 
republic.” Noble and glorious sentiment! as brief 


| and beautiful, as true and eloquent, and presenting, 





| seemed to control the rest, exhibited the bitterest | 


vetoes of John Tyler. And now inthe madness of dis. 
appointed ambition, the dictator would tumble upon 
the fundamental law, and strike from its provisions | 
the great conservative velo of the constitution. Here, F 
also, president Tylerand Mr. Polk concur in opinion, | 
Col. Polk. also, isthe bold and manly advocate of | 
the immediate re annexation of Texas: whilst Mr, 
Clay opposes the acquisition of Texas, as dangerous, 
inexpedient and unwise. This acquisition we regard 
as of the highest importance to the whole country, 
and so does president Tyler; and, standing as hig 
name ever must, pre-eminently, in glorious ‘identity 
with this great measure, his most bitter foe could 
scarcely expect him to do otherwise than oppose the F 
election of a man, who stands in conflict with his P 
own patriotic views, as regards this great Ameri. | 
can question. Finally, Mr. Polk (as well as_presi- | 
dent Tyler) is devoted to the rights and union of the | 
states; whilst the violent and proscriptive course, | 
the dictatorial and despotic temper of Mr. Clay, con: 
nected with his consolidating doctrines and ultral 
measures, might endanger that blessed Union, which | 
is the pride and hope of every true American. The 
appea!, then, which we make, is to the patriotism of 
John Tyler. The motives which we present are 
public motives—pure, elevated and disinterested. — 
fe ask him to come to the rescue of the constitution | 


save tous the veto itself, that great constrvative safe. 


grasp of England, into whose hands she will be cer. 


tainly thrown by the election of Henry Clay; come,>7 
at the head of your gallant and devoted friends, and >> 
render our common victory and triumph certain and>_ 
| about the general importance of a complete reunion complete; come, and the grateful and united voice of 
‘of the republican party. After acknowledging the more than a million of freemen, rescued by your ve- 
/many and signal services which had been rendered tees from the domination of a monarch Bank, will 
‘by president Tyler to the democracy, we appealed proclaim your welcome—welcome—thrice welcome 
'tohim and his friends to unile with the republican, inte the ranks of our republican brethren, 


From the Medisonian, .lugust 20. 
TO MY FRIENDS THROUGHOUT THE UNION. 

The reasons which influenced me in accepting the 
nomination for the presidency, made by a convention 
of my friends in May last, at Baltimore, have lost 
much of their original force. I had been not only 
most violently assailed by the ultraists of both par. 
ties, but had been threatened with impeachment for 
having negotiated a treaty proposing the annexation 
of Texas to the Union, as a portion of its territory 
ani for having adopted precautionary measures clear: 
ly falling within the range of executive discretion, 
to ward off any blow which might have been serious 
ly aimed at the peace and safety of the country in 
the event of the ratification of the treaty by the sen-| 
ate. ‘The opinion of a person, once ranked amongs! 
the distinguished jurists of the country, found its way 
into the newspapers, apparently as the precursor of 


A report had also been made at a previous session 
of congress by a committee of the house of repre: 
sentatives, which proceeded from the man who filled 
no limited space in the eye of the world, in which— 
because of the exercises of the veto power in arrest) 
of the unconstitutional and pernicious measures of 3 





United States Bank, and a donation to the states of f# 
so much of the revenue as was derived from the) 
public lands, at a moment of great embarrassment to] 


the treasury, and when loans were necessary to sus: 7 
tain the government—I was charged with the com- 
mission of grave offences in the above particulars,/ 
and with deserving all the pains and disgrace flow ing 
from the high power of impeachment, a measure, as 


it was intimated, only not resorted to by the house | 


because of a doubt entertained whether the proceed: | 
ing would be sustained by public sentiment. I had,} 
it is true, protested against that report as originating 
in wrong; and dictated by party rancor and malevo: | 
lence; but my protest was refused a place on the 
journals of the house, and thus in future times, my 


y ism, that I was sure he would withdraw in due time, name might have been tarnished by the fact of a7 
jas! believe him to be a good democrat.” (Is itneces- solemn declaration implicating my character, re-|q 
maining uncontradicted and unreversed on the public 4 


journals. 


The party majority which had sanctioned a pro- ’ 


ceeding so unjust, had, it is true, been swept out of 
existence by ihe elections which shortly aflerwards | 
followed; but, at the time of my acceptance of the 
nomination, although a Jarge and overwhelming ma- 7 
jority of the opposite party had been brought into 


power by the people, as if for the express purpose | 


of sustaining me in whatI had done, vet that very | 
party had made no public movement indicative of 4 
friendly feeling, and a portion of its members, who 


hostility, and the most unrelenting spirit of opposi- | 
tion. nder these circumstances, there was but one J 
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course left to me consistent with, honor, which. was!of 1798-9—who have participated from time to | sistance from any quarter whatever. If, indeed, 
to maintain rey position unmoved by threats, and un- | time, in all republican triumphs—w hose fathers were | these be your opinions, then have ] most grievously 
intimidated by denunciations. These of my coun- | victorious over the elder Adams in the election of | disappointed the hopes in which you indulged in con- 
trymen who had come to my support, had done soin| Mr. Jefferson, as they themselves wero ovcr the /nection with my election and my administration.— 
a self-sacrificing spirit, without the indulgence of | younger in the election of Gen. Jackson. [ must, nevertheless, most solemnly aver that had 
any other expectation than that my character should| To this portion of the whig party of 1840, ] fee!) I been aware that such would have been expected 
pe vindicated, and that the policy of my administra- | that I have a fall right to address myself; and I now | and required of me—if I could have believed that 
tion should be sustained; and J felt that it would bet | seriously put it to them to say, whether any expec- | you, whose candidate I was peculiarly considered, 
ter become me to abide the most signal defeat than | tation of good to the country which they had formed j|and to conciliate whom I was nominated for the 
to incur the disgrace of depreciating the action of a/in the election of Gen. Harrison and myself to the! vice presidency, would have required of me in the 
party, the ehicf object of whose leaders seemed to | presidency and vice presidency has been disappoint- | contingency, which unhappily oceurred,—that I 
be to fasten upon me disgrace. J had also an indis- | ed? Many of us had been thrown into opposition to | should commence my administration with an act of 
tinct hope that the great question of the annexation } Gen. Jackson during his last term, having voted for! perjury, and sanctioned measures abhorrent to ev- 
of Texas might, in some degree be controlled by the | him upon his first and second election, because of | ery principle of my past life and at war with’ the 

osition I occupied. certain doctrines put forth in his proclamation, and prosperity of the country and the continuance of li- 

These motives induced my acceptance of the no- | because of certain measures which followed that ce- | berty, I would not have suffered my name, humble 
mination made by my friends. Before the close of | lebrated state paper. Our opposition proceeded from | as it was, to have been breathed in the canvass. No, 
the session of congress, however, developments were | no spirit of faction, but from what we esteemed it to 1 claim the proud privilege of an American citizen 
so clearly and distinctly made as to the threatened | be, a sacred regard to the high anc essential princi- | to think for myself on all subjects, and to act in pur- 
impeachment, that no trace of such a measure was! ples of the republican party—and regarding his suc- | suance of my own convictions—and it would require 
Jeft. Mr. J.Q. Adams’ report, implicating my mo-' cessor as in a great degree identified with what we ‘a total change of my nature in order to convert me 
tives and conduct in my vetoes of the bank and other | esteemed as errors.in Gen. Jackson’s administration, | into a mere instrument of party, or of party dictation. 
bills, was deprived of all its force and fugitive effect, | our opposition was continued tohim. Thestateand: 1 would appeal not only to yourselves but to all my 
by a report made by a committee, of which Mr. Ellis, | condition of the country also seemed to require countrymen to say whether, in the matters apper- 
of New York was chairman, accompanied by reso- | change in the general administration. Have you been taining to our foreign affairs, they anticipated more 
lutions, which pissed the house of representatives disappointed in the reform which you promised your | Success in the adjustmeat of difficulties and in the 
some few days before the close of the session by a | selves by going into the contest? You demanded a | formation of highly important treaties than it has 
large and commanding majority, not only rescuing | rigid economy to de observed in the public expendi- | been my province to cause to be negotiated. Long 
my motives from all imputation, but justifying and ‘tures. Have you in this been disappointed? You (standing difliculties have been adjusted—difficulties 
upholding my policy. The voice of the people in the | required accountability on the part of all public which threatened most seriously the peace of the 
elections of 1542 was thus directly responded to by ‘agents. Was it not been fulfilled. Letthe fact that country. Nor has any opportunity been lost for en- 
that of their representatives, and but little remained a defaulter has become almost unknown for the Jast larging the commerce of the country, and giving new 
for me personally, either to expect or desire. | three years answer the question. markets to our agricultural and manufactured pro- 

Since the adjournment of congress, the language! You ask that a course of policy should be adopted ducts. IH the cauntry has not reaped full fruition of 
of many of the leading presses of the country, and which should purify and reform the currency. Was benefit from all the treaties thus negotiated it surely 
resolutions adopted by large assemblages of the peo- | the currency of the country ever in a better condi- has not been the fault of the administration. The 
ple in their primary meetings, have still further en- tion? Let the rate of exchanges between all parts of ' loss of two of those treaties through the action of 
dorsed the proceedings of the house in approbation | (he country answer the inquiry. Has the day ever the senate, cannot but be deplored by me as great 
of the acts of the administration. [could not, how- | peen, when the currency was sounder or the rates of public calamities. By the treaty with the German 
ever, look exclusively to my own wishes, which) exchange lower? You sought once more to put the states we had opened the way toa more extended 
would have led me immediately to retire from acon- | mechanical arts in active operation, and to relieve commerce with 27,000,000 of people, in our cotton, 
test which seemed no longer to be possessed of an| ecommerce from the blight which had fallen upon it tobacco, rice, and Jard, at duties on tobacco, rice, 
object worthy of much furtherattention. But lwas The first has revived, and the last has unfurled its and lard greatly reduced, and with a stipulation for 
not at liberty to do so without first consulting with sails, which now whiten almost every sea. The pa- the free admission of cotton; while we had agreed to 
such of my most prominent and steadfast friends as | palysis which had fallen on public credit, to an ex- receive at somewhat reduced duties articles from 
Icould readily confer with; men who had shared {ent go great that the poor sum of $5,000,000 of go- those states which entered into the most limited 
with we in much of the abuse which I had encoun-} yernment stock was offered to European and Ameri- competition, if at all, with a few similar articles of 
tered, and would partially have participated, in all | ean capitalists without our being able to find for ita American product. 
the obloguy, if any, which might, in the future, at- purchaser, has passed away, and a well supplied The treaty was particularly interesting from the 
tach to nme. So far as i have been able to consult exchequer gives evidence not only of the EXpan- fact that, for the first time, after repeated struggles 
them, they have y1 ‘Ided their assent to the course sjon of trade, but of the stable basis on which rests on the part of my predecessors to accomplish a re- 
which my own judgment suggests as proper, and | the public credit. duction of duty on tobaceo, the government had sue- 
now announce to them and the country, my withdraw- ceeded in doing so. It was negotiated under resolu- 
al from the presidential canvass. tions Originating with the tobacco states, and with 
the presumed sanction of congress, who had raised, 
as itis believed, the mission to Vienna fram a second 
to a first rate mission, with direct reference to the 
tobacco interest, and had also appropriated a sum of 
money. some years ago, te enable the executive to 
employ an agent in Germany to acquire information 
as to the tobacco trade, the services of which agent 
had only ceased a short time prior to the negotiation 
of the treaty. My hope still, however, is that the 
benefit of the treaty, and the treaty itself, may not 
be fost to the country. I think it proper to add, that 
there was no design to deprive the house of repre- 
sentatives of any rightful and constitutional action 
over the subject which it might properly exercise. 
It was, on the contrary, my intention to have submit- 
ted the treaty, and all the papers calculated to eluci- 
date it, to the house of representatives, if it had been 
ratified by the senate, for such action as they might 
have deemed it proper to adopt—-a course pursued in 
all cases in which the action of the house is required 
to vote supplies of money, or fulfil any other object 
falling within the scope of their power. 

In negotiating the treaty for the annexation of Tex- 
as, which was rejected by the senate, motives have 
been ascribed to the administration which had no 
place in its mind or heart. One gentleman occupy- 
ing a prominent place in the democratic party, wheth- 
er for good or evil it does not become me to say, has 
assigned in an address, recently delivered in Missou- 
ri, two prominent motives for its negotiation: Ist— 
personal ambition, and 2dly—a purpose to dissolve 
the Union. Mr. Clay, also, ina recent letter, writ- 
ten to the editor of a newspaper in Alabama, has 
called it infamous, and ascribed to it, in its origin, 
sinister objects. 1 repel) both their assaulis upon the 
treaty and its negotiators. What object of mere per- 
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The very stoek for which no bidders could at one 
(ime be found, now readily commands in the market 
an advance of fifteen or twenty dollars in the hun- 
dred. kn the meantime! submit it to you to say, 
whether the principles of the republican party have 
not been closely observed tn all that has been done. 
Did those principles require that we should re-com- 
mence a new cycle of twenty years, the predecessor 
of which a Bank of the United States had fulfilled in 
in 1836? Beginning by increasing the derangements 
of business for years, attended in its mid career with 
comparative prosperity, then resorting lo efforts by 
all its large means to force a re charter, and ending 
its existence amid the curses and denunciations of 
the many it had ruined. Most of you had, like my- 
self, through all time, pronounced the bank to be 
unconstitutional. 

Had your opinions on this subject undergone a 
change in 1840, and did you contemplate that Gen. 
Harrison and myself—who during the whole contest | 
avowed our opinions to be unchanged in that respect, 
in numerous addresses to the public—would be de- 
serving of denunciation if either of us should refuse 
to perjure ourselves by sanctioning a bank charter, 
which, believing it to be unconstitutional, our so- 
lemn oath of office required us to vote against or veto? 
Tell me, moreover, brother republicans of 1840, had 


I cagnot omit to accompany this public annuncia- 
tion with a few remarks, addressed to the republican 
portion of what was called the whig party of 1840. 
I make no appeal to that other portion, which was 
formerly known during the early period of our poli- 
tical history, as federalists, at a later day as national 
republicans, and now pass under the general appella- 
tion of whigs. Such an appeal would be wholly out 
of place, since their political principles are entirely 
at war with those | have advocated through life. | 
mean no imputation on their motives or their patri- 
otism. I doubt not that the old federal party, in the 
lead of which stood the elder Adams, were as deep!y 
and sincerely convinced of the necessity of the Alien 
and Sedition jaws, as the present is of that of a bank 
of the United States, with other measures equally | 
latitudinous, along with the abolition of the veto 
power, whereby to convert the government into a 
mere majority machine—to make it the government 
of a single nation, instead of what it 1s, a political 
compact between free, sovereign and independent 
States, by which so much power, and no more, has 
been granted to a common agent of ali the states, as 
they esteemed to be necessary for the promotion of 
their mutual happiness. No; to them I have nothing 
tosay. If] bave received their support at any time, you then brought yourse}ves to the conclusion that, 
it has been, not from attachment to me or my political |even admitting a possible abuse of the veto power, 
principles, but from some supposed influence which], it was proper to erase from the constitution that 
might bring to bear, as a secondary agent,in advan- | great barrier and check to unconstitutional and bhigh- 
cing their purpose. ly inexpedient legislation, thereby making the will of 

All the obligations which I have received for such | congress supreme and installing the majority of that, 
reasons, have been more than counterbalanced by the | body in the full possession of all the powers of go-| 
untiring opposition which I have encountered at their! vernment? Or did you, or do you now still cling to! 
hands smce | attained my present station, and the! the opinion in which the qualified veto originated, 
constant and unmitigated abuse which their leaders | that a government without check and balances is the 
have poured out in a torrent upon my head; designed | worst form of oligarchy—and that too many guards, Ns ne ; c 
as I verily believe, in the first instance, to drive me | in order to secure public liberty, cannot be thrown /sonal ambition in any way connected with office could 
from the government; and in the last to overwhelm | over its diflerent departments? | have influenced the administration in negotiating the 
me with obloquy and reproach. But I have aright) If, indeed, you are advocates of a change so vital | treaty? The public archives furnished the strongest 
to address myself to those who, like myself, co-ope- | as that proposed, then may not only the Garrisons | reasons to believe that the treaty would have met the 
rated with them in the contest of 1840—who were, | and Tappans of our own country rejoice, but a shout | unqualified approval of both Mr. Clay and Mr. Van 
and always had been the advocates of the principles | should ascend from the abolition convention “of the | Buren. While the one was secretary of state to Mr. 
of the old republican party—whose strenuous efforts | whole world,” at the fact that our federal system | Adams, and the other to General Jackson, each in 
have always been directed to preserving the compact | had given way before the power of a consolidated | his turn attempted to obtain the annexation of Texas. 
of Union unbroken and inviolate—who have sustain- | government, whose will, uttered forth by sectional | Mr. Clay’s negotiations was carried on with Mexico 
ed.at all times the principles of the republican party | majorities, was absolutepadmutting of no check or re- | in the third year of her revolutionary struggie, while 
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Shain regarded h. ft as a revolted province, and her | 
armies were in possession of many of the strongholds 
of the country. What reason, then, could | have 
had for supposing for an instant that a treaty with 
Texas, after eight years of actual independence, with 
no Mexican soldier within her territory, and subject 
O.ly to occasional border .interruptions—could or 
would have met with opposition from him or his 
friends? and: méeting with io such opposition on the 

art either of Mr. Van Buren or Mr. Clay, and their 

iends, it would puzzle a sounder casuist than] pro. 
fess to' be, to conceive in what possible way it could 
have interrupted the relations of those two gentlemen 
who stood at the moment at the head of their respec- 
tive parties, and were looked upon by all as compe. 
titors for the presidency. It 1s well known that, when 
the negotiation for the acquisition of Fexas wascom- 
menced, and up to the period succeeding the signing 
of the treaty, it was my confident conviction, expres- 
sed to many, that it would, from the circumstances 
I have stated, receive the support both of Mr. Clay 
and Mr. Van Buren, so that neither would be affected 
by its negotiation. 

If t had been charged that the administration was 
prompted by the ambition of secpring the greatest 
boon to the country, and the whole country, in the 
acquisition of a territory so important in itself and 
so mseperably connected with the interests of every 
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the rejection of the treaty, remains still to be seen 
i wbardon all hope upon the sunject, if it shali be 
esteemed necessary to obtain for it the approval of 
every state. The case rarely occurs that any treaty 
receives the unanimous approval of the senate. 
Ihave been called upon, in justice-to myself, to 


make these remarks in withdrawing from the posi- 
tion in which my friends had placed me. Imuight 


present other inquiries growing out of the course of 
the administration, both in regard to our domestic 
and foreign relations, as to which principles have 
been maintained, which may arrest the attention of 
future and even remote administrations—but let 
what I have said snffice. All that ] ask of my coun- 
trymen, is a candid review of my acts, and an im- 
partial comparison of the condition of the country 
now with what at was three years ago. I appeal 
fromthe vituperation of the present day to the pen 
of impartial history, in the full confidence that nei- 
ther my motives nor my acts will bear the interpre- 
tation which has, for sinister purposes, been placed 
upon them. JOHN TYLER. 
Washington, Aug. 20th, 1844. 


From the Rochester Democrat. 
Extracts From Goy. Sewarp's SPEECH, AT THE 
GREAT SYRACUSE CONVENTION, JuLy !3, 1344, 
Mr. Seward having been introduced to the vast 





state inthe Union, and every interest of the Union, 
I would have plead guilty, without a moment of hes- 
itation. I confess | felt ambitious to add another 
bright star to the American constellation. It would 
have been a souree of pride to me. i! that measure 
had been carried, to have witnessed from the retire 
ment that awaits me, the unnual expansion of our 
coastwise and foreign trade, and the increased pros- 
perity of our agriculture and manufactures, through 
the rapid growth of Texas, which would have fol- 
lowed the ratification of the treaty. Yes, I freely 
confess that this would have furnished me.an unfail. 
ing source of gratification to the end of my life. | 
should have seen also the union of the states becom 
ing stronger and stronger through their re-iprocal 
affection-=lgeal jealousies suppressed, and fanatical 
schemes and schemers alike prostrate. I should 
have witnessed the: blessed results of our federative 


assemblage by the president of the convention, gen- 


‘eral Granger, was received with three times three, 


when he spoke substantially as follows: 

My Friends—Aithough willing and desirous to 
speak to you, | am obliged to confess that I labor 
under an impediment of speech, which sometimes 
embarrasses me, though notoften in whig assemblies. 
I see men sitting here, and woman standing there. I 
cannot, [ never could, speak when women were 
obliged to stand while hstening to me. (‘*Hurrah! 
hurrah! Let the ladies come fors ard. Here are seats 
for them all. There, they are all seated. Go on 
Governm?”) Tthaak you my friends. It was well 
and gallantly done. 

People of Onondaga! of the land of the lofty hills, 
of picturesque Jakes and of mineral fountains, you 
have invited and received me as a guest—as a stran- 
ger. But | renounce these generous hospitalities 





system as it embraced the finest country im the world, 


Though we have never met, we have for twenty 


and brought under its inflience a people devoted | years been neighbors, belonging to the same constit- 


like ourselves to the maintenance and preservation 
of free government. 
This wasthe kind of ambition which prompted the 


ueney. You wereamong my earliest patrons, and 
always among the truest and most faithful of my con- 
| Stituents when in public service. [am one of you— 


negotiation of the treaty. Its ratification was the sele | at home here, ard distinguished only by the greatness 


honor which I coveted, and that 1 now desire. What 


of my ob:igations. 


(“Yes, yes. So you are. A 


sinister motives could have originated the negotiation | hearty welcome to you.’’) 


at this time, that did wot exist in 1827? 


What was! 


| it from themselves! 


= en —. - 


ed the one hour rule for your sake, and that of 


associates, your patriotic oraters who are to follow 7 


me. There is no time for argument. Good house. 
wife from Cicero, if your bread was ready for the 
oven, and you had none, would you bake at home orp 
send itdo your neighbor’s? and if you had no oven 
would you change works with your more fortunate 
neighbor who has one, or would you send to the dis. | 
tant market town? Now the principle of home indus. 


try applies just as well to the making of our own Jeath. | 7 


er. and of our own boots, ourown cloth, and of ourown 


clothing, or of our own salt, of our own knives and | 


forks’ and of our own*shovels and tongs, and of our 
own spinning jennies and steam engines, as to the 
lowly example J have set forth. 


the European mechanic, tanner, shoemaker, spinuer 
weaver, blacksmith, iron founder and iron monger 
can. We must then, have duties which shall secure 
equal advantages to our own. mechanics. 

These marshes were once filled with the miasma 
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But the European |_ 
haker cannot compete with the housewife, while | 





of pestilence; and the vicinity of the Sat Jake was 
as dreadfu] to the travetler us the sea of S.dom.— 


wealth. 
home industry. 


Saved 
But they want it modified, so 
as to give “equal protection to all.” 


it from whow! From their own hostility! 





It is a death bed 


| confession. We trusted them 


Do not trust them. 
ly. Weshall trust them nomore! (Cheers.) 

Why whata miserable appearance do our oppo- 
nents make here, claiming protection to the wool- 
grower, not to the wool spinners and weaver, when 
the wool-grower is receiving forty cents per pound 
—double what he received before the tariff law was 
passed! They iuscribe their deceptive mottoes on 
muslin for which they are indebted to whig hands 
and whig looms—brought into employment by the 
whig tariff. (Cheers ) 





JAMES K. POLK’S ANCESTORS, 

To complete the record in relation to this subject, 
in addition to the article inserted on page 369, the 
Nashville Union furnishes the following with this 
editorial preface, 

“Colonel E Polk, both before and after being com- 
missioned as a captain participated actively with the 





__ People of Onondaga! you are convened to council. | whigs of both South and North Carolina, living as he 
there now to have rendered a treaty infamous whith! In compliance with the summons | bear, and after! did near the line between the states. 


He took an 


did not exist then? Tfitbe said that we had a treaty | the manner of your predecessors, the real native | active and zealous partin the meeting in Mecklen- 
of limits with Mexico, I ask if, in 1827, we had not! Americans, you have gathered yourselves, not in a} burg, in 1775, where the first Declaration of lnde 


aisoa treaty of limits with Spain? We had recognised | 
the independence of Mexico, and, therefore, virtually | 
claimed that we.bad a perfect rightto treat with her! 
for the annexation of Texas, and in fact, if we had so | 
pleased, for Mexico entire. Eight years ago we re- 
coynised ‘Texas as independent, and surely our right | 


to negotiate with her, implied no worse faith than in| 
1827 to negotiate with Mexico for her. 

The idea that because of the existence of a treaty | 
of lii.its with any nation, we must forever thereafter 
deny to all parts of the territory of such nation the | 
right of revolution or change, can only excite, with | 
an American citizen, a smile. Was it deemed ne- | 
cessary, in 1827, to consult the states, to consult the | 
senate, or to consult the house of representatives, or | 
the people? Was it considered necessary to obtain | 
the assent of every state, as would seem now to be pro- | 
posed, before forming a treaty of annexation? If the } 
assent of every state is necessary, then may we bid | 
adiev to the prospect of annexation now or hereafter. | 
The constitution devolves the treaty-making power | 
on iwo-thirds of the states, through theirsenators, and ! 
it is altogether a new doctrine thata treaty should) 
not be negotiated without the assent of ail. | 

Danger to the Union through the exercise of the | 
power of a constitutional majority in the making of a | 


treaty, isa doctrine for the first time advanced, and | of their victory! 


having no foundation in point of fact. 1 regard the | 
preservation of the Union as the first great American | 
interest. I equally disupprove of all threats of its 
dissolution, whether they proceed from the north or | 
the south. The glory of my couniry, its safety and | 
its prosperity alike depend on Union, and he who 
would contemplate its destruction, even fora moment, 
and form plans to accomplish it, deserves tne deep. 
est anathemas of the human race. 

I believed, and still believe, that the annexation of 
Texas would add io its strength, und serve to per 
petuate it for ages yet to come; and my best efforts, 
while I remain in office, will be directed to securing 
ts acquisition, either now or at a future day. W.be- 
her any ellurts will avail to secure this object, since 
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Now, your salt springs are sources of health and | 
What has made this change? The tariff— | ~ 


Well but our opponents say that they are friendly | 
to home industry—that Silas Wright saved it! Saved | 


And what do | 
they mean by that?, Why, no protection to any body! 7 
But they say they are now convinced that this tariff | 
jis right, and they will let it alone. 


once, and justly reaped the bitter fruits of our foul- | 
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wailed castle, butan your own forest shades, lo receive | pendence was proclaimed, having thus early arrayed 









the message, and like them, you have brought the) himself on the side of his country against British op- || 


women and children. According to the tradition of} pression. The regiment of Rangers to which he and 
the Onondagas. the behests of the ancient republi-| his company belonged, was commanded by colone! 
cans were alwaysexpressed in the name of the ‘‘chiefs,| William Thompson. A spirited campaign was car: 


| head men, warriors, and women of the tribe.” This) ried on late in the year 1775, against the insurgents 


is especially right in the civilzed state, where wo-! in the upper districts of South Carolina. It is known 
men are so educsted and so elevated that their influ-; in history as the snow campaign. Col. Polk was in 
ence 1s as salutary as it is alwaps effective. Well,! an engagement, together with his nephew, the late 
you understand the summons. lcome in the name: col. William Polk who was wounded; the tory leaders 
and by the authority of the whig convention at Balti- | were taken prisoners and sent to Charleston, under 
more! The whigs of the United States—a vast and! the escort of colonel Tnompson’s rangers. This gave 
increasing host—have chosen Henry Clay, of Ken- | colonel Thompson and his regiment the opportunity, 
tucky, for their Jeader, and Theodore Frelinghuy-| of which they joyfully availed themselves, of partici- 
sen, of New Jersey, for his lieutenant. They are, pating in the brilliant defence of Sullivan’s Island, 
marching through the land, from Penobscot bay to | agamst the British under sir Peter Parker. This 
the Rocky Mountains, subverting al] misgovernment, | gallant defence was such as to induce congress, on 
and restoring law, order and prosperity. They have} the 20th of July, 1776, to adopt a complimentary re- 
arrived on the barders of Onondaga. You hear their] solution to the officers and soldiers who participated 
shouts, and see the vain-guard descending your eas-| in it. Colone] Ezekiel Polk, (then captain) at a late 
tern hills. 1 demand for them a free passage through! period of the war, was in the battles at Quimby and 
this valley. (°“They shall have it!”) J demand the|,Euiaw Springs, as was also colone! William Polk, 
surrender of this country into their hands! (*“Take} who distinguished himseif on both occasions. For 
iti—we surrender!”) Idemand still more than this.! further information on these historical points, besides 
| require you to join yourselves to the conquering | the testimony we published in our last, the reader 
hosts, aud march on with them to the consummation | may consult Moultrie’ Memoirs of the war in North 
(**We will, we will!?L will then! and South Carolina and Georgia, vol. 1, page 65, and 
(Mr President with your leave) if you are sincere|95. Drayton’s Sawth Carolina, vel. 1, page 134. 














in this, people of Onondaga, express your decision 
by three cheers for Henry Clay! (Three cheers for 
Clay) and three more for Frelinghyysen!) (A voice 
from the crowd,) .**Now three cheers fur Gov. Se- 
ward.) Thank you, thank you my friends, 

| catch the words from that banuer that is half bid- 
den in the leaves of the old ash tree over your heads. 
‘Home Industry.” Protection implies that we de- 
pend upon somebody else for protection. We will 
be our own protectors.—We will say maintain home 
Industry. 

Feliow-citizens, you would have me discuss the 
tariff; but even this long summer day has been 
spent in the gathering of the people. J have adopt 





In general Moultrie’s memvirs of the American re- 
volution, in the Carolinas and Georgia, the work be- 
fore quoted, it will be seen, vol. ], page 65, that in 
the two regiments of rangers ordered to be raised in 
1775, colouel Ezekie) Pulk was appuinted one of the 
captains. 

In reply to the ridiculous and false insinuation, 
that because colonel E. Polk, in 1780, in order to 
save his property from destruction, and his amily, 
perhaps, from violence and imsult, took a protection, 
and was, therefore, a tory, we refer to the stattnent 
of Me. John Swith, confirmed by others, and to the 
follow ing quotation from a communication on the 
subject, from a distinguished ciizea of Kust Ten 
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tion from the British commander, against the atro- 
cious cruelties and. wanton depredations of the tories, 
and thereby manifested disaffection to his country. 
That in doing so, however, he manifested the slightest 
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and thereby save their property from destruction. 


| Ezekiel Polk had a large family and many slaves, 
| with a good deal of other property; and it was ne- 


disaffection to the American cause, or displayed the cessary t» preserve it from destruction to take the 


least sympathy with the enemies of his country, is course he did. 


But there were some whigs so ex- 


wholly false and untrue, as is proved by witnesses | ceedingly zealous, as to consider the act of taking 


and by history. [t is too improbable to need refuta- 
tion, and tose who assail his character on this ac- 
count, and expect to impugn his republicanism or his 
valor, do not understand what is meant by a protec- 
tion, nor the circumstances which led to taking them. The 
thinz, as a charge, contradicts itself. A tory did not 
ask pro‘ection—he needed none from the British.— 
They did not doubt a tory’s loyalty to the king. A 
tory had not renounced his allegiance, and was there. 
fore, secure in his possessions; and himself, his pro- 
perty and family were safe. If taking a protection 
from lord Cornwallis, or Tarleton, or Balfour, or 
Rawdon, implied defection, on the part of a ‘whig of 
76,’ from American interests, then were the chival- 
rous Hayne, and hundreds of others of the best pa- 
triots of the Carolinas tories also. The case of the 
martyred Hayne is mentioned, not because it is iso- 
lated, but its tragical issue has made it familiar to all 
persons conversant with the history of the revolu- 
tionary war in the southern states.” The honorable 
citizen who writes the foregoing statement, goes into 


hereafter, snowing the parallel between his case and 


| 
that of col. Ezekiel Poik, with the single- exception, | 


| protection as traitorous, among them was one Jack 
; Barnett; and I well remember to have seen Fizekiel 
| Polk, with Jack Barnett, come into our camp on 


| Rocky river. under general Davidson; and it was said 


that Barnett has taken him prisoner, but they came in 
‘seemingly in a friendly manner, and the officers with 
_others held a kind of council to consider the propries 
ty of Ezekiel Polk’s having taking protection; but 
after some laughing, &c. they broke up and Ezekiel 
| Polk went home unmolested. I recollect that after 
| the war was over, some hot headed person objected 
'to hin as being sheriff on account of his having taken 
| protection; bul the majority of the whigs of that day did 
| not consider it an act of toryism. J, muself, who knew 


: 
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us. “His insinuated,” says this sent by the enemy to aid Ferguson in the battle of; it of the north, on one and, wil draw away all her 
gentiensan, “that because, the Carolinas were tempo-| King’s Mountain, whilst acting as the pilot. 
rarily subdued, and mostof their patriotic sons driven was considered by a majority of the whigs os necessary, aiid 
into exile, that he (colonel Polk), accepted a protec: | not improper in those living near the encampment, and 
| owning large property to take the benefit of the protecticn, 


It! means of sustenance in taxation, and the fanatical 


zeal of the abolitionists, on the other hand, will de- 
prive her of the very means of support. These then 
are the questions now presented to us. and upon 
which, we must take issue with our opponents. 
First: Is the compromi-e to be violated and the 
tariff fixed upon us, without a struggle on our part? 
Second: [s Texas to he rejected, and the. views 
of the abolitionists carried out, without anv ecorres- 
ponding action on the part of the south? These be- 
ing the questions, am I not right in saving, there 
lean be no division in this state? Is the compromise 
'to be violated and the tariff fixed upon us? The an- 
| Swer is ready—certainly not ‘The state is pledge to 
| resist and in honor must redeem her piedse. When 
;and how? This is a grave question and to this J de 
' sire to direct your attention. 
| I fear there is a feeling getting up in the state, 
which is calculated to hurry us needlessly into ex- 
|citement and danger. True it is, the lezisiature 
| in °42 passed a resolution in which they deelared, if 
| their reasonable expectations of relief were disap- 
pointed, they would redress their wrongs. In that 
same resolution they also declared, they trusted eon- 





| Ezekiel Polk well, consider him a patriot and a friend to' fidently to the principles avowed by the democratic 


' ° : . . 
| his country and its liberties. After Cornwallis left party and looked to it forrelief. 1 freely grant that 
|Charlotte, there was not much done in that region | this resolution pledges the state, to resist the viola- 


(except scouting for tories, and | remember distinctly tien of the compromise 


Nay’ more, Fan fatly of 


| that Ezekiel Polk called at my father’s, on his way to! thé*opinion, that the state stood pledred and was 
| See his sister, when F heard him speak in the highest terms bound in honor to resis! every violation of the com- 
of the country, and that such and such things then occur- 
a histury of col. Hayne’s case, which we will resume | 


that col. Poik, after he took up arms, after having | 
been forced to take a protection, escaped being cap- | 


tured by the enemy. The writer’s conclusion, how- 
ever, we cannot omit. He says: “He, (col. Hayne), 
was captured bythe British and executed soon after. 
So it might have been with Polk. After a compulso- 
ry submission to necessity, which he knew would be 
short—aiter hope had agam dawned upon the patriot | 
cause—he, too, drew his sword ag:in for his country; 
and it had been wielded with less energy at Eutaw, 
and ke had become a prisoner like Hayne, he too, 
would have been executed. As it was, his submis- 
sion being involuntary, he retained the confidence of 
his count ymen to an extreme old age, and died uni- | 
versally regretted, as one who had been a faithful | 
friend to his country in her time of greatest need— | 
as one wiio was, in its most perfect sense—an honest | 
man, the nobles! work of God.” 
STATEMENT OF MR. DANIEL ALEXANDER. 
Fayetle county, July, 1344. 
1, Daniel Alexander, have heard from the public | 
newspapers of the present day, that the ancestors of 
James K. Poik have been charged with certain acts | 
in our revolutionary struggle, which were calculated 
to reflect discredit onthe name of the family, and be- | 
ing now 87 years old, and a native of Mecklenburg 
county, North Curolina, and intimately acquainted 
wit the ancestors of James K. Polk, Ldeem 1 a! 
duty Lowe to the dead, as well as the living, to give | 
to the public as full a history of those ancestors as | 
can row bring to my recollection, so far as their po- 
litic.1 conduct is concerned, [ was intimately ac- 
quainted with Ezekiel, the grandfather of James K. 
Polk, fro a imy boyhood to the time of his death, hav- 
ing lived contiguous to him nearly the whole time, | 
both in Mecklenburg county North Carolina, and in 
Tennessee, to which state we removed from Mecklen- 
burg North Carolina. Iwas present on the 2th of 
May, 1775, when the “Mecklenburg declaration” was | 


passed, and was acquainted with most of the persons | 


| Potk, but with his whole family. 


ring, would be the salvation cf the country. 
soon after Cornwallis left the country. J never heard 
until lately that he ever aided the British or tories at 
Ramsower’s Will; at the time of the battle I have before 
mentioned, he was certainly with the army under generat 


| Rutherfurd; nor dil ITever hear of any act of his which 
gave dissatisfaction, or a doubt of his principles as a whig 


of 76, but that of taking protection. 
I was also not only intimately acquainted with 


| James Knox, the father of the mother of James K. 


He was the com- 
mander of a company of light horse, and | was one 
of his company for :o.ne time, but Ido not recollect 
how long. | however knew him to be a genuine whiz 


(of °76, and a patriot and a soldier;—so likewise was 


considered the whole of the Knox family. 
Dan. ALEXANDER. 





SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


OR “RESISTANCE.” 


That Mr. Rhett’s present movements have not the | 
concurrence of Mr. Calhoun, and others of the Tex- 


as and nullifying partizans, 


' was stated in the last 
pumber of the Register. 


We have ample evidence 


/of the fact in the Charleston Mereury, of the 16th 
instant. { In reply to a ecard, addressed to Maj. Aup 
-ricK, by some of his political friends, asking him for} 
a copy of his speech delivered at Barnwell C. H, on) 
the 10th instant, he publishes in the Mercury his/| 


said speech. The following extract from it will 


‘show his views. 


EXTRACTS FROM MAJOR ALDRICK’S SPEECH. 
**As I said before, our people are not given to vio 
lent and frequent exhibitions of feeling. But when 


|a question of interest arises, how quickly do we see 
| them meeting together, in assemblies like the pre- 
sent, to consult and talk about the times, to inter- | 


change views and make up their determination.— 
This isa primary assembly, the very first way in 
which freemen met and constituted a government for 


their mutnal protection, and itis in this way free 
imen will meet, to preserve that government, or to 


This was ' 


| promise, without any such resolution on the part of 
the Jegislature. Bot haviog passed that resolution, 
is not the state bound to give the party every and 
full opportunity to redeem its pledges? The com. 
promise was the peace off-ring, offered on the altar 
of liberty and our county, in the dark and stor ny 
hour of °33. It wasth vay of light whieh lune 
nated the darkness surrounding us, and brought j ov 
|and gladvess to hearts of thonsands of patriots and 
freemen. The state inw ceptiog the odermz, stood 
pas much pledged to redress its violation, as our op- 
ponents stood pledged. to faithfully, sustain it. “The 
/remedy is in our own hands; we canapply it when 
| we please; prudence would dictate nat to apply it 
irashly, or belore we have exhausted other means — 
| Wallit be right and chara teciis:e of South Coralia, 
, after having acted forthe bit six years with the dem- 
| ocratic party, now that the party Is going through a 
desperate struggle, when all its energies are exerted 
| to carry out and establish its principles, by tne eleetion 
oF its caididate for president, to embarrass and dis- 
| tract it, by splitting offin a question of state INterposi- 
ition? The whigs would inwmediately raise the cry of 
dis-union, charge the whole democratic party witha 
i desire to dissolve the Union, and thus endeavor to 
i throw into confusion the enemy, whose deter ned 
‘front. an well marshaiied battalions, have scattered 
‘such fear into their ranks. The democratic parts , ides 
| feated, would charre the defeat upon us, who thus an- 
| seasonably encumber them with this questiou—if sue- 
cessful, we may be toi hat South Carulina betog 
disappointed in obtaming the nomination for Mr Cat- 
houn, tried to defeat the party by forcing upon it, on 
the eve of the election, u question which could have 
‘been settled as veli after, as before the election, 
an? therefore, they would feel mo obligation to ce- 
‘lieve those who were n» heip to them, im ine haur 
of difficulty and danger. Li may be said, the de.ao- 
erate party bad poverin tic last house of repre- 
‘sentatives, and yet suilereed our interests to be sa -rt- 
ficed. This was the state of things, a democratic 
‘house, a whizsenate, a president nether whig or 
democrat. The action of the party on the taril, was 
not such as we had a right to expect, looking to its 
| pledges—it did not take the bold and manly stand, 


] 
| 
} 


} 


present on the occasion. Several of the Polks were | throw it off, when it ceases to be a protection. A) which truth and honesty du tated. Pathies ike wen, 


present, but | do not recotlect if Ezekiel Polk was of | 
the number. 


sidered good whigs of seventy-six. 


spirit of enquiry is the distinctive character of our 


| however well recoilect that the said | people—it must be gratified. There are but two;—it was not secure of po ver—'t had the control 


Ezekiel Polk, as well as all. the family, were con: | ways of doing this; either by the genral circulation | but one house, and.» 1 
I recollect that | of jews 


papers, or by the meeting together of the cit- 


| are sometime? willing tuo temporiga, to gal: an end 


miNtously Diddths the pase 


| for ascendancy in the country. | believe th true 


tco, of having been with him in general Rutherford’s | jze))s, to learn from each other, how stands the coun- | policy, is to do right at all hazards, but vihers may 


army,| 


ying between Charlotte and Catawba river.— | try? We lack newspapers and adopt the latter mode. | be permitted to pursue their 9 vn tacties aud 


give a 


I, wih sume others, was sent from the army 10 | "This spirit should be fostered. It was this spirit little now, in order to gain more in future. A paity 
reconnoitre, when we had a battle at Ramsower’s | wiyieh made the patriots of °76-—it was this spirit) scattered over an extent of country like ours, com- 


mill. Charles and Wiliam Polk, nephews of Ezekiel, | which made the stern Nullifiers of °32—and it 


were with us. Ezekiel, on that occasion, was not 
with us. J recollect well of leaving him with the army. 
Subsequently he was in the army with Col. Erwin, on 
Me Aipin's creek, whether as a soldier or an officer 
know not, but I heard him with parson Archibald har- 
ranruing and speaking to the soldiers of Col Erwin, of 
whom I was one, exhorting them to be true to their coun- 
try. 

When Cornwallis marched through the country, 
and encamped in Charlotte, Ezekiei Polk took pro- 
tection with several others who were considered 
good whigs, among them a certain McAferty, who 
rendered afterwards important services to the whig 
Cause, particularly in leading astray a detachment 





1 
| 


Is 
this spirit which will make us enthusiastic defenders 
of liberty in all time tocome. I advert not to the 
contest of °32, with any other view than to express, 
what I believe to be the general opinion, that such a 
contest never can take place in South Carolina 
again. Those who composed the minority then, have 


| buried their opposition, and been received to the heart 


in a brother’s embrace. For myself, I love and trust 
them without stint, and on all proper occasions, will 
be anxious to show them, that we are brethren in 
fact,.as wellas in name. There is an irresistible 





reason why the state must be united in future. She 
has no sympathy from abroad—uuless her people 
‘and all her people are true to her, the grasping spir- 


posed of so many conflicting interests, must oe diff 

cult to harmonize: hence, much must bé lu 
the wisdom and discretivi. oi jeaders; they have a 
| difficult game to play, ai a detached portion of tire 
party, should not too nustily conde am such action, 
| as they in their wisdom, Wuiek right lo pursue. | aun 
'elearly of opinion that the partly acted weski, ava 
lin vivlation of us pledges, in making any Coueesston 
on the snbject of the tard, Lam by fe uicane cer- 
tain, thatthe party Intended to dece: @ and tastes 
upon the south, a system =» hich they Knew wondd 
force us into resistance. i/ | bad no faith in tueir pa 

triotism, [ would yet thing vetler of Mer witsdenn; 
they would not ata time wien tay ae Patet ve 
forces, pursue a Course Wiica dicey watiae deo Bava 


iriuisted 
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to think that the vengeance of heaven would be poured | reserves, or any postponement of the paramount and 
out upon their heads, if they did not dissolve the | vital question of our rights, for the sake of their elec- 
connection with those who held slaves. It was they! tion, he would have nothing to do with them. But 
who first gave utterance to the wish, that the Union | as regards the nomination of Mr. Polk, he lauded the 
should be dissolved, rather than T’exas be admuitted.| Baltimore convention for it, and spoke of it as a 
Have these whigs exhibited a greater attachment to|‘‘bright spot’ in the politics of the times—‘‘a solita- 
the Union than the democrats? By the most wanton|ry one.” He said that of course he preferred Polk 
violation of the constitution—by the most reckless; and Dallas to Clay and Frelinghuysen.” 
abandonment of their professed principles—by the; Mr. Rhett, in a card to the Courier, confirms the 
most shameful violation of their pledged faith—and | foregoing. He says: 

by the spirit of insubordination which has lately been| ‘As to the democratic party, I simply argued, that 
exhibited in the burning down of churches, the mur- on the tariff, they would give us no relief. I did not 
der of peaceful christians, andthe armed resistance say that I ‘‘despise” them and ‘“‘would have nothing 
to the constituted authorities of the country. This | to do with them.” On the contrary, however con- 
is the boasted love of the Union—thank God, the de- | temptible a portion of them may be, | have co-oper- 
mocrats have given no such proofs, although they | ated and will continue to co-operate with them in 
may have been less vociferous in their professions.— | overthrowing the whigs and electing Messrs. Polk 
stands in front of the enemy, watches every move-|,These wise politicians try to delude the south by | and Dallas, at the approaching presidential election.” 
ment with an eagle eye, wall be the first to shout to! telling the people that Texas being a cotton country --- 

his country when there is danger, and the first to, with a much more fertile soil, by annexing her we) GEN. HAMILTON’s LETTER TO THE BLUFFTON MEETING, 
prepare her to meet it successfully. In that hour, ;raise up a competition within our border. It might Savannah, Aug. 8, 1844. 
all thought of self will be swallowed up in the ab-} be asked these grave whig leaders, if the soil of; GenTLEmen: I did not receive your kind and most 
sorbing love which he has, on more than one occa-| Texas will be less fertile, and the ability to rival us, gratifying favor of the 22d ult.. inviting me toa pub- 
sion, shewn he bears to his native land, and which 1) in the production of our staple be decreased, because lic dinner to be given to the Hon. R. B. Rhett, at 
feel assured has not decreased with his years, and/ we refuse to receive her into the Union! If she must! Biuffion, on the 31st of the same month, until yester- 
in proportion as his state has honoured him. Can it| produce more than we and cheaper, is it not our) day. 
be that the man who twelve years ago refused to em-} policy to have her with the limits, as a support, than} 1 very much regret that my absence at that period 
brace the means which would have elevated him to] without, as a chain? See how this whig doctrine will | on a short visit to New York precluded the possibility 
the presidency, because by so doing he would have! work for the south? With a whig tariff, all that the of my participating in this merited tribute of honor 
been obliged to place himself in opposition t@ his | southern states can make is forced outof them, to and respect to your distinguished representative, 
state, will, after receiving the honors of that state | foster manufactures. Texas 1s driven off by them, | whose ability and zeal, in support of your rights and 
during all the time since, desert her at the moment | produces more of our staple and cheaper, and by the | interests, entitle him to the highest tokens of your 
when she needs his services? Let others think as, blessings of free trade will grow in strength, impor- | confidence and esteem. : 
they will, as forme I believe that John Caldwell) tance and wealth: at the same time, we of the south | You do me no more than justice in supposing that 
Calhoun will never desert South Carolina so long as’ while waiting for promised blessings and prosperity, 1 cherish, for my old congressional district of Beau- 
he is a man, and she a state. He has been faithful, will be deprived of the ability to support a decayed | fort and Colleton, the most grateful recollection.— 
aud true to her in youth, in manhood, and .he will| and fallen people. In this question is involved our} Called, in 1822, when I was comparatively a young 
not be false to her in age. His is that ambition! very existence as a people, and yet these patriotic) man, and unknown to a large portion of your citi- 
which every patriot should possess; he doubtless de-| southern whigs are surprised that we manifest so| zens, to succeed the lamented Lowndes, (not to fill 
sires office, but it is because in that position he can | much feeling on the subjectto suffer it to occupy a_ his place, for, alas! who could have performed this 
best serve his country. Where then 1s the necessity | higher place in our thoughts than the election of a| office,) I received from the commencement of my 
for the people to run aheace of their tried Jeaders?—! president. AJ! their flummery about devotion tothis | service—for a peried of seven years—the most un- 
Why sound an alarm, when the sentinel on the watch | blessed Union, is mere vapor to deceive a credulous | bounded and unvarying proofs of your support, which 
tower has not given the signal? It is said however,| people. Who among us here, or in any part of the | survived and were sustained during my admuinistra- 
it is Becessary to put the people in readiness should , south, undervalues the Union! Who is not proud to’ 


would have a tendancy to detach from their support, | 
so great a portion of their strength: The very last 
democratic convention put forth. principles, with 
which we find no fault; itdid more, it nominated a 
southern mon, whose action on the tariff question is 
ali uat we can askfor. Where ihen the necessity 
of any immediate action? Where then the necessity 
of produeing an excitement? And why embarrass 
the party with a question which the whigs will dis- 
tort into disunion, and which may have atendency to 
fright fron: our side the timid. We have every con- 
fidence in the faithful pilot who has conducted us 
through so many storms—his patrictism, his genius, 
his wisdom, his courage is not less now than in the 
dark days when he led us through a doubtful contest 
to a glorious victory. His ambition is not greater 
now than when he sacrificed his own Carolina. He 














they be required to act. What preparation does| call himself an American citizen. Who does not feel | 
this people require? ‘They know the whole story by! his heart glow with patriotic pride, when he reflects | 
heart, and have been ready ever since the year ’32./| upon the position which this Union occupies among! 
It is said again, the whigs may triumph, and then all the nations of the earth? 
hope is gone. l expect nothing from the whig par-} tained us. 
ty, but the triumph of that party is not a reason | the nations of the earth. 
for immediate action. Let us recollect South Caro-| 
lina isnotthe whole south; there sare other states' 
having the same interest, the same feeling of hostili-| 
ty to the tariff, the same institutions, who may be| 
disposed to act with ust “The time for action then! 
will not have arrived, until these states have been) 
consulted, and efforts made to gain their support in| 
the mighty strugele which awaits ns, should our! 
cause be defeated. The next struggle will be one for | 
certain victory or defeat. The state can hardly | 


It is cemented by the blood 
of our fathers, and is dear to our hearts. 
love this blessed Union, not with a mawkish affected 
sensibility, but with the patriot’s love. Yet while 
we declare our affection for the union, we also de- 
clare, that there is a principle deep in the heart of 
every true southern man, taught him by his father, 
imbibed from his mother, to value liberty more than 
all earthly blessings; and if the sacrifice is to be made 
of the Union or Liberty, we say unhesitatingly, let the 


It has protected and main- | 
It has made us a mighty nation, among) 


We do | 


tion, as governor of South Carolina, in the midst of 
those trying events which preceded, and which ter- 
minated in the great act of state interposition, which 
compelled and led to the ‘‘compromise” of 1833. 
With these feelings, you will, | am sure, pardon 
the few remarks which | am about to make, espe- 
cially as they come from an old friend, who at the 
proper time, is prepared to go “‘as far as the farthest,” 
in support of measures and principles held in com- 
mon by ourselves. In the confidence, therefore, 
which has always subsisted between us, permit me 
to observe that, judging from the recent exponents 
of the pnblic sentiment of Beaufort district, as fur- 
nished by your late meeting at Bluflton, I should 
infer you are not only far in advance of the feeling 
in the other southern states, but of that, hkewise, 
of our own state. 


—_—- 


» it we a ae 


Union go. It is not Texas or disunion, but existence I make this declaration with a 
as freemen or disunion. If this be a revolutionary | perfect knowledge that in no part of the United 
spirit, then do we possess it in the highest degree.— | States is a higher loyalty cherished for the Constitu- 
If this be disunion, then are we disunionionists. If) tion, or a more keen sensibility felt for the prosperi- 
the whigs love the Union better than their liberty,| ty and glory of the whole country, than by the good 
then we say, in God’s name, keep you the Union, but) people of Beaufort and Colleton. They love the 
give us liberty.” | Union for the blessings it has conferred, not for the 
The same paper contains an article signed, ‘No| abuses by which it has been desecrated and disho- 
Man’s Man,” professing to correct some statements | 99Fed. 
of the Charleston Courier, of Mr. Rhett’s speech} Sincerely desirous that my old congressional dis- 
at the Blufftun dinner. The writer says: ' trict should not lead in a “forlorn hope,” which may 
embarrass its movements by other issues—to look to It is untrue that Mr. Rhett denounced Mr. Calhoun! not be successful, I cannot but express my belief 
one tried Jeader for the signal to move. The state! or said ‘the had flagged, &c.”” On the contrary Mr.! that South Carolina is not now ready for separate 
has taken her position, she has declared that she will, Rhett spoke of our great nullifier in the highest and} action, nor the southern states for a southern con- 
redress her wrongs; patriotism, policy, love of peace| warmest terms, and of the closest relations of politi-| vention. 
allurge us to move deliberately, calmly, firmly, be-| cal and personal friendship subsisting between Mr.| Ihave always thought that immediately after the 
ing all assured that when we do move, the move-| Calhoun and himself—but after giving a statement, passage of the tariff of 1842, the legislature of Sonth 
mentinvolves our liberties. So much for the time. of the eppressions of our people by the federal go-| Carolina should have been convened, and a conven- 
How shall we act? On this point, [ have buta few! vernment, and his opinion that it was our duty to re-| tion of her people called, to whom the question of 
words tosay. I stand prepared to go wherever my sist them by state action—he said that having thus| immediate state interposition should have been sub- 
country calls. if she says nullify, Twill be found! given an account of his stewardship and his advice to| mitted. 
oecupying the same place in her ranks that | did in| the best of his ability, he would not fully have dis-| You are aware that I offered in the convention 
32, arming the minute men. If she says divide, {| charged his duty unless he informed his constitu: | which accepted the “compromise,” a resolution so- 
aim ready to go with her, and stand or fall with my | ents that one so deservedly high in their affection | lemnly reaffirming this high, sovereign right, and de- 
state. _and confidence as Mr. Calhoun, differed with him in| claring that our adherence to the “compromise” was 
fara ata loss to per- opinion. So far from denouncing Mr. Calhoun, Mr.!| limited alone by the good faith with which it might 


Shall Texas be rejected? 
ceive how southern men can hesitate upon this ques: | Rhett’s tribute to him was as full and glowing as his, be maintained by the government of the Union.— 


again put faith inpledges. The actionon the tariff! 
in °42 has taught us how to value a compromise. It! 
has taught us that the next time we stand up! 
for our rights the principles must be surrendered, or | 
we must strike for them. 


‘The plain course for us then is to wait—to take 
our siand deliberately—to give ample time to the de-| 
mocratic party to redeem its lost pledge, and wipe} 
out the foul stain which has been cast upon the gov-! 
ernment by the violation of the compromise—not to} 





tion. The course of time isa melancholy ilustra-| eulogies upon his colleagues Messrs. Huger and Mc-!| But this moment for efficient action was permitted 
tion how party trammels and perty drilling will warp! Duffie. | to pass by, and our avowed reliance was placed on 
the judgmentand blast the feelings of those who! 


‘As to despising the democratic party, Mr. Rhett, | 
after exposing the action of a portion of the northern 
democrats, not on one occasion, bul systematically, 


justice being done to the south through the pacific 
action of the legislation of congress. Although I 
have not much hope of any relief from this source, 


have been accustomed to stand up for their country. | 
On every Side we hear the most tervent appeals to | 
preserve the Union, that the Union jis more valuable | 
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than Texas, that one is as dust in the balance com- 
pared to the other. This is whig policy. Who first 
commenced the cry of disunion? 
whig leaders in congress speak—let the printed 
resolutions of abolition whig meetings at the north 
speak. It was they who first branded us with the 
aame of yile traffickers in human flesh, and seemed 


| ed principles of the party on both the tariff and the 


Let the abolition 





treacherous to the south and faithless to the profess- 


slave questions, did speak of them in terms of strong 
reprobation and censure—it matters little what the 
precise words were—they expressed feelings that no 
true Carolinian can fail to entertain. He also dis 





claimed all hope of redress from the election of Polk 
and Dallas, and said that as to any compromises or 


yet I think we are bound to defer to the wishes of 
our friends in the other southern states; and await 
the issue of the presidential election. In other 
words, we ought to take no course caiculated to em- 
barrass our democratic friends throughout the Union, 
or to deprive us of their sympathy. Let us in one 
word, without one cry of disunion, bring forth our 
cohorts to the field, and battle valiantly for the noimi- 
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nations at Baltimore. If victorious, we shall entitle 
ourselves to the gratitude of our allies, and all may be 
safe, and if defeated, our principle of confederation 
inviolate, and the most powerful and talented oppo- 
sitiun this country has ever seen, organized for effi- 
cient action. 

Although Mr. Polk carries his doctrine of discrimi- 
nation farther than accords with your opinions and 
my own, yet we must be content for the present in 


ihe broad fact, that his views in relation to the sub- 





principle, as to be exceedingly moderate, whilst the 
party which supports Mr. Clay, have just about the | 
same notion of moderation in reference to levying of | 
imposts, ‘that a blind man has of colors.” 
My views, therefore, with great deference for the | 
opinions of others, of the line of policy to be pursued | 
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lify officers in a case of flagrant illegality. General! scholars, the word can imply nothing offensive or 
Wall, a governor anda general in the British service, | derogatory. Ht is, indeed, a chaste and classic phrase, 
was hanged twenty years after the event for illegally | known to the best writers, both sacred and prefane. 
putting one man to death: what should be done to | St. Paul uses it in his epistles, (the Greek copies;) 
American officers, whose fealty is due to the law and | and, after naming him, no higher authority is wanted 
not to individuals, who should commit war by virtue | for what is gentlemanly and scholastic, as well as 
of illegal orders? Happily the rejection of the treaty | what is pious and christian: but bring mea dictionary, 
and the consequent recall of our ships and troops) (speaking toa page of the senate;) bring me Rich- 


é . } 
‘release the question from further difficulties as it| ardson, letter N, and Jet us see what he says. 


coneerns the officers. But how stands it with a pre- The book was brought. My. B. read: 

sident and secretary who have literally done what ‘“Neopayte—In French, neophyte; in Italian, neo- 
Patrick Henry never conceived (for his famous ex- | fito; in Spanish, ncophyto® Latin, neophytus; Greek 
pression applied to the federal government itself and | neophutos; from neos, new, and phuton, a plant, anew 
not to its mere administrators) when these two func-) plant; figuratively, a new convert; one newly im- 
tionaries, by a secret compact with a foreign power, planted (s. c.) in the church; and consequentially, 
employ the purse and the sword upon a peaceful} newly converted to the Christian faith; one newly 
neighbor, with whom we have treaties of amity, | initiated, newly introduced or employed.” 


at present, by the south, is to organize the great party | commerce, nav igation, and limits, and that without! This (resumed Mr. B.) is Richardson's defnition 
of the democracy of the Union—from the Potomac | the knowledge of congress, then sitting in their pre- | and etymology; and nothing can be more classic or 


to the Sabine. Let us establish anti-tariff and annex- | 


- . . . | , . 
sence! Officers, since the rejection of the treaty, may | innocent. It is pure Greek, only modified in sound 


ation associations, with active committees of corres- | get out of their position without the guilt of pirati- and termination, in going through six languages; and, 


with the south, the friends of free trade and annexa- 
tion everywhere. We shall get up a momentum of 
public opinion, even if Mr, Clay is elected, which 
under his plighted faith to sustain his own compro- 
mise, he cannot resist, and which must lead to a re- 
dress of our wrongs or a convention of the southern 
states. ‘The measure must inevitably coerce the re- 
establishment of the “compromise” and the annexa- 
tion of Texas, if the moral treason of the senate of 
the United States should not have surrendered her to 
the policy of Great Britain, or given her to the sav- 
age butcheries of a ‘‘Mexican invasion.” 

Let us therefore, indulge in no unnecessary vio- 
lence in language or action, but ‘bide our own time.’ 
It will come as surely as the appetite for plunder in- 
creases by what it feeds on. 

I believe these views are in conformity with those 
of Mr. Calhoun. I know, with myself he desires ar- 
dently and sincerely the preservation of the Union, 
on the terms of the solemn compact under which it 
was formed. 
give up his lead. He was our Palinurus in a starless 
night, the gifted “Pilot who weathered the storm.” 

These opinions, my dear sirs, are expressed by a 


man who desires no misapprehension in’ relation to | 


his position. Whenever South Carolina does move, 
whatever may be the depth of her error or the ex- 


tremity of her peril, ] return to her bosom, to suffer | 


or triumph with her sons. 

But we owe it to our friends in the other states 
of the Union, to our friends more especially who are 
contending in this state with the tariff party who are 
as active and ultra as if they were set in motion by 


the power-looms of Taunton and Lowell, to await | 


the issue of the present struggle and then to move as 
fate may cast the balance, with a power, which in 


preserving the union of the states will secure that) 
justice which continues the only cement of its cohe- | 


sion, 

I beg you to accept the assurances of the esteem 
and respect with which, | am your sincere friend 
and devoted fellow citizen. 

J. HAMILTON. 


To Geo. P. Elliott, Geo. A. Allen, Win. W. Wigg, | 


Esqs.—committee. 
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SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, OF MO., 


IN REPLY TO THE REMARKS OF MR. M'DUFFIE. 


IN SENATE, JUNE 15, 1844. 
Rising as Mr. McDuffie concluded, and taking up 


the last words of his speech, Mr. Benton exclaimed: | 
But with this great difference! this great difference! | 


that my bill refers the question of war with Mexico 
to congress, where all questions of war belong, and 
the negotiators of this treaty made war themselves! 
They, the president and his secretary of state, made 


the war themselves, and made it unconstitutionally, | 
The se- | 


perfidiously, clandestinely, and piratically. 
cret orders to our army and navy were piratical, for 


they were without law, and to waylay and aliack a | 


friendly power, with whom we have a treaty of ami- 
ty; and as a member of a court martial I would sen- 
tence to be shot any officer of the army and navy 
who should dare to attack Mexican troops, or ships, 
or cities, under that order. Officers are to obey law- 
ful orders and no others; and they are not to make 


war, by virtue of any presidential orders, until con-! the treaty would have been the adoption of the war 


gress has declared it. ‘hey may go tothe place un- 
der the orders of the president, but to attack the 
ships and troops of Mexico is another affair, and 
subjects them to a responsibility for which an illegal] 
order is no justification. The army and navy belong 
to the United States, and not to the president and his 
secretary of stale; and no degree of ignorance, no 
feeling of subjection or passive obedience, can jus- 


Let us not, therefore, be prepared to | 


pondence, with the essential object of uniting to and | cal war: but what is the guilt of the men who sent} both lilerally and figuratively, has an. innocent and 


them out to commit it; who concealed their illegal | decent signification. Richardson gives illustrations 
| orders from congress, gave contradictory reasons for | in the use of the word by eminent writers. Let us 
| them to the senate when detected, and whose folly | follow him, and see the application of the term: and 
‘might make war even after their absurd reason for | first he quotes from the great lord chance }lor Bacon, 
‘it had ceased? For how. could these naval and mili- | characterized by Pope in a single line, which J will 
tary officers know that the treaty was rejected until | not repeat; for it is only of the scholar and philoso- 
| long after it was rejected? and during all which time pher of whom we speak. In his essay on the Union 
their orders were still in force to lie in wait for the of Laws, he says: 

| . r , . " ° . . 

| Mexicans and attack them going to Texas? Whatis| ‘Nay, in effects of grace, which exceed far the 
| due to the guilt of men who have ordered such effects of nature, we see St. Paul makes a differ~ 
| crimes as these, although the decision of the senate ence between those he calls neophytes—that is, newly 
| may prevent their perpetration? grafted into Christianity--and those that are brought 
| The senator from South Carolina (Mr. McDuffie) | up in the faith.” 

| agcimilate j 1 ‘eaty. makes it out | sts . i1) xe 
peepee are en Oke Uae eee Theses pon oe sat | This is a scriptural or sacred application of the 
bry ae - Te ce > yy MI bill ap le Pm der _word, and very applicable; for the senator is a graft 

ie, SE7pOrOn sey dab tei ve fy 3, in the Texas faith, and I was brought up in it. But 

‘for it refers the question of war to congress. It is! . ais ve! 
: ey “ied it has many other applications; and Ben Jonson ap- 
jrespectful to Mexico, for it requires her to be con- | |). + er ; ph yt Piet! ie 
soe : plies it historically, (a professional application with 
isulted before and not after the treaty. It assumes | ;. ebhieaas * 

, ; ve him,) and shows that the stage, as well as the church, 
i her consent to be necessary now, 1p the present state ER NIT WOT , : r he 
lof the qu n between her and Texas: buts! Ses | had its crops of these new plants. He says, in Cyn- 
of the questicn between her an exXas; but supposes thia’s Revels: 


“It is with your young grammatical courtier, as 
with your neophyte player, a thing usual to be daunt- 
ed at the first presence or interview.” 

{n poetry as well as in prose, the neophyte fizures; 
and thus we find him again in Ben Jonson, in the 


la time when it will not be necessary, and of which 
‘congress is to judge. In all this, as in every other, 
|particular, it differs as light diflers from darkness, 
‘and as reason differs from folly, from the treaty of 
the administration—a treaty that makes war without 
the knowledge of congress and without a prelimina 
ry effort to conciliate Mexico. And whenever con- 
gress comes to decide the question of war with Mex- 
/ico, as a means of getting Texas a yearorso sooner, 
then they will have a serious question on hand, and | 
one to be viewed under many aspects. The justice 
,of such a war may claim a thought from the con-| 
sciences of some; not having, as we certainly have ral nothing hersdnal’ reser halite cn tek aan 
| not, any Cause of war with Mexico. Its policy may - | not ing personal, remarkable as the coincidences 
‘claim consideration with others, who might deem it | ®'°: read as I ting ad 4 the book. Phere stands a 
‘impolitic for the republic of the United States to'| a, and bey 8. the senator is a new plant in 
comineuce a wat upon the republic of Mexico, with | ‘® Pexian garden, His Sprouing cs taking root there 
the certainty of exasperating against us all the re- | ety of quite modern date, and entirely BOSter LOE Sp 
publics of Sout: America. Its profit might arrest the the elivery of Aint Ae  ddetet Soe Tia oto ose that a 
attention of others, who might see in the loss of the bee: [wot of. But res he. accidents that he stands 
| Mexican trade more injury to individual and nation- perce yer one Peles ete Feeqeed oJ # pparse 
al wealth than the difference of a few years in the mney are ' i here yin ae of HERP TSE: and vie 
acquisition of Texas could balance or repair. All| phe, $f cy Pap okt t prologue, Ot epHlogue, tor Me 
this a congress, representing the people, might con- stare hey eb A oe fb : “if We pert upon a three days 
sider and count the cost of, before they engaged ina A Opec esi, and repreo with becoming accuracy.— 
war with a neighbor with whom we have trade and |: nd then his jests! although confederate, they are 
innocent and good, and prove their worth by their 
age; for they lave lasted a long time, seen hard ser- 
vice, and stiJ] survive. Even two thousand years ago 
the satiric poet celebrated the virtues of old jokes, 
jand asssigned them a durability, under hard use, of 
“more than metallic or lithotic power. 


Revels of Cynthia: 

“There stands a neophyte glazing, of his face; 
repeats, 
(Like an unperfect prologue, at third music.) 
His part of speeches, and conlederate jes's, 
In passion to himself” 


Gee eqs <tr SD oman ana UP mame £5 |) 
« 


‘Phere stands a neophyte! I hope the senator will 


i treaties, and which is at the head of the cordon of 
southern republics. Congress would consider these 
things; our administration did not. 


———‘ they rushed in 


Where angels fear to tread!” 


| Compared to their treaty, my bill is an angel—I iO PN AE ake ith : P . 

(| ee 1 DCiecale eunan.' ciated) a Goud Even flint and steel, conunued use impairs, 
; > > ’ P wel ® sence r ro ely } ‘ ‘ é . a ; 

| use the word la Ssrcek sense, (eu aggetos,) & gov “But your old joke no diminution fears.” 


messenger—a messenger of good tidings; for it is a | ; ae aS 

messenger of peace, nota firebrand of war—pirati- a mat, tS be done with joking. Praia: aed 
‘cal war. It gives Mexico a chance to do what it is | tain!) . a plant, Spd an'exone, rm the Texian yar- 
‘her interest and true policy to do; for she and Texas iden; and those lriends of his, the defence of whom 
can never live in harmony together, and, soon or late, | has os abe from a sick bed to do what he has not 
separation is inevitable. And here I again remark done, —cdaeopBiccgeeee sg . hieh wae indeed re- 
upon the absurdity of saying Mexico has no right to jauue snge!s 7 id wong erage: 4 es BFBCes Seas iriends of 
i disagree to the annexation, That absurdity has been | his, they win er ROW POMS SPE Seer n aie wrenee 
| repeated too often. Mexico is a sovereign state, and | Plats in the ars good garden; and of thom } rast 
‘decides that question for herself. - She decides for | 58¥> MOFreover, hat tT cannot aud will ne} ang of 
‘herself whether she has claia:s on Texas, and what | 2!™—they are ic enol gy. Nee: ant gt gg Pia 
price she sets upon them; and that, she has often | ea he as ‘ vos Lie otis peat yao 
‘declared, is war; and, not waiting for war from her, on \ ey ung ng a." oss mis ae by wor: siege Dh: ail 
jour president and secretary make tt upon her, and ccaaadendes oe thy cade! de Ane they enter it pow, as the 
ask the senate todo the same. The ratification of ig oie Sales, with deceit in the face and death 

in the heart. 


The senator has complimented me upon a part of 
my character in which [ take a great pride— the di- 
dactic part, a faint imitation of the elder Cato—that 
of teaching my children; and I trust that the exer- 
cise of the morning will not diminish his good opi- 
nion of the teacher’s tact or taste in driving langua- 
ges into boys’ head. The schoolmaster has certainly 
been about: and the day’s work 18 a specimen of his 


| by the senate. 

The senator from South Carolina, who has done | 
‘me the honor to address his whole speech to me, 
(takes exception to the word neophyte, applied by me 
to the new friends of Texas. 1am surprised at this 
/exception coming from him. That senator is a scho- 
|lar—no mean one—lI use the term in its literary 


‘gense—and in his ear, familiar with the language of 
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now keows it insix languages; and the better mn each 
for Knowing it in ally and learnt in all while learning 
it m one, aveording to the method of Locke and 
Milton two hundred years ago. And here ends the 
firstiesson. | never overtask mv neophytes. 

‘Phe sewator who has laid me under the neeessity of 
making this repiy finds it disrespectful and offensive 
that | should treat the president’s message to the 


word neoohyte! the’senator 


house of representatives as an appeal from the se- | 
Certainly Teoul! not treat it | 
otherwise without departing from the universal sense) tion of our trade with Mexico; in our breach of trea 
and understanding of the public, and repuliating the | 
That messaze is, in its! 
very nature, and as near as possible in its very lan- | 
guage, an appeal fron the senate t) the house of re-  disunion (dissolution of our Union) so carefully and so | 
‘resentatives; and is so understood by every body.— | 

he senator who speaks for the administration does | great objection to admitting new states by treaty—an 
On the con- | 
trary, he adnits'and justifies. He ad nits the appeal, 


nate te that body. 


meaning of the languaze. 


not deny this univer-al understanding. 


by name and justifies it by name, and has introdu 


ced «a jomt resolution for the legislative action of. 


the two houses, and for the ratification of the treaty 
by name.* The treaty 1s dead by the constitutional 
action of the senate, and it is an outrage to the se- 
nate and a revolt against the constitution to send it 
to the house of representatives for revival and rati- 
fication. | claim no veto power for the senate ex 
cept where the constitution gives it, and this it his 
done in making it the supreme arbiter of the forma- 
tion of treaties. [ts power is as absolute in the case 
of treaties as in the case of nominations; and if this 
appeal is tolerated. | see no reason for not sending 
all the rejected nominations to the house for confir- 
mation. or openly taking some unconstitutional and 
fraudulent method of nullifying the rejection of fa- 
vorites, and retaining, or Smuggling thein into office, 
in spite of the constitution and of the senate. 

The senator from South Carolina, whom a feeling 
of private friendship, as he inforins us, has induced 
to enter the list for the president and secretary of 
state, is shocked that their conduct should have been 
compared to thatof the French revolutionary minis- | 
ter, Genet. He is shocked at this comparison, and 
finds the cause of the misapplication of it, as he 
supposes, in the non-developement of the phrenolo-. 
gical bump of comparativeness on my head; and 
thereupon discourses upon phrenology, as if his own 
head had been well fingered for bumps. Mine never 
has been; but since the senator has raised the ques- 
tion, | will accept it, and will vindicate imy title to 
the power of comparing, if not to the signs of com- 
parativeness, He says Genet was a foreigner; |, 
happen to have said that myself. He says his appeal 
from President Washington’s proclamation of neu 
trality was very audacious; { said so likewise. And, 
content with that, 1 pursued the comparison no fur- 
ther. But, since the senator provokes il, he shall have 
it; those friends for whom he has spoken shall have 
it; they shall have the full benefit of the difference | 
between Genet and themseives in endeavoring to) 
excite an insurrection against a part of the govern- 
ment. Genet, then, was a foreigner. He owed no- 
alleztance to our government, aud had taken no oath 
to support our constitution; and therefore, in endea- | 
voring to destroy a constitutional part of the govern- | 
ment, he was guilty of no treachery, and committed | 
nu perjury. The president and secretary, owing that 
allegiance, and having taken that oath, and now at. | 
tempting to destroy the senate, cannot claim the be- | 
nelit of these exemptions which belong to Genet.— | 
And that ts the difference in the degree of the offence | 
which they have respectively committed. Is the se- 
nator now satisfied thut | can compare, although ua- 
furnished with his sign of comparativeness? 


| 

The senator undertakes to answer my speech, but, 
he avoids all the hard places. He says nothimg of 
the two thousand miles of Mexican territory, (over 
and above Texas, andto which ao ‘Texian soldier} 
ever went,except to be killed or captured.) and | 
which, by the tyeaty is annexed to the United States. 
He says nothing about the private engagement for) 
war against Mexico, and sending our troops to join! 
President Houston. He says nothing about this opeu | 
assumption of the purse and the sword; nothing about | 
the ad:nission of new states by treaty, without ie 
consent of congress; nothing about the loss of Mexi- | 
can commerce, and the alienation of ail the Soutii| 
American states from our cause; nothing about the | 


** Resolved by the senate and house of representutive: of 
the United Stutes uf America in congress assembled, Tia 
the Compact of auuexauon made between the executive | 
goverument of the Uaned Staies and that of Texas, aud | 
submitted to the seuate for cunfirmmauon by the Presiden: 

of the Uaited S.aies. be and the same is hereby ratsfied 

as the fundamental law of union between the Uniies | 
Siates aud lexus assovun as the supreme executive and | 
legislative power of ‘Texas shall ratify and contirm the | 
said cumpuct of anunexution."—Mr. McDuffie’s resolu. | 
tion, 





feasibility. 


}ships and troops under fis authority; the criminal 


| breath of the ar-nistice, and breach of treaties with| blunder of o 
a friendly po-ver, nothing about the Dulf Green 


stories for making pretexts for predetermined con 
eliusions; nothing, in fact, to the pregnant indications 
which show that the treaty was made, not to get 
Tesas into the Union, but to getthe south out of it. 
He defends the feelings, not the doings of his friends. 
The great objection to the treaty are in its encroach- 
ments upon New Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and 
Tamaulipas; in its adoption of the Texian war; in its 
adoption of that war unconstitutionally; in its destruc 


ties; in the alienation of \iexico and all the South 
Americon states from us, our permanent loss of trade 
and friendship with those powers; aud the seeds of 


thickly planted in it. Above all he says nothing to the | 
act which congress only can do. These are the great 


objections to the treaty; and all these the defender of 
the president and his secretary leaves undefended. 





The senator from South Carolina defends the idea | 
of a treaty, offensive and defensive, between Texas, 
and Mexico; but he does not take the point of objec- | 
tion to that alliance. Certainty it ig ridiculous—it is, 
Tou Themb’s alliance with the giant. But ridicu-. 
lousness is the smallest part of the objection to its 
The loss of twenty millions of silver. 
doilars per annum, now annually drawn by the go-| 
verament and merchants of Great Britain from Mex 
ico: the loss of this specie, the loss of Mexican trade, | 
the loss of the friendship of seven millions of people, 
with their three hundred mines, and the disgust of, 
other South American states which would follow 
Mexivo—these constitute the objections to British 
and Texian allhance, offensive and defensive. The 
senator from South Carolina is read in the law of! 
nations; he knows the purport of an alliance offen- | 
sive and defensive; and that it binds each of the par- | 
ties to adopt all the wars and all the quarrels of the 
other. England engaged in such an alliance with 
Texas, Great Britain immediately becomes the ene- 
my of Mexico and all the Scuth American states 
which sympathize with her, not one of which have 
acknowledged the independence of Texas, and all of 
which harmonize with Mexico. Great Britain has no. 
notion of giving up such advantages for the honors or | 
profits of the Texian alliance offensive and defensive. | 
She has no notion of denying herselfa rich commerce ; 
losing an immense annual supply of silver; drawing 
upon the vaults of her own bank for the many mil- 
lions sent to her troops and ships abroad; and thus 
literally killing the goose which lays her the golden 
exgs. ‘That folly is reserved for our president and 
lis secretary; and once more J ask, how would our 
thousand banks and our paper money currency pre-- 
serve their existence when deprived of their supply 
of Mexican dollars? A war with Mexico, even with- 
out a gun being fired—such a war as she now has 
with Pexas, destroying commercial intercourse— 
would be to the United States the most calamitous of 
events; and that calamity the ratification of the 
Texian treaty would have instantly involved. Great 
Britian is tuo wise for these follies. She has been, 
eourting Mexico with redoubled assiduity since we! 
have been alienating her. She has managed wisely, 
taking both Mexico and Texas by the hand—pre- 
serving the good will and friendship of each, eonetliat- 
ing both, instead of outraging either; and she is not 
going to become the enemy of either for the sake of 
the other, much Jess make an enemy of an empire of 
mines and of seven millions of people, for the 


_small cotton-growing and slaveholding population of 


Tex s. 


The senator from South Carolina, in his zeal to 
defend his friends, goes beyond the line of defence and | 
attacks me; he supposes me lo have made anti-annexa- 
tion speeches; and certainly, if he limits the supposition | 
lo niy speeches against the treaty, he is right. But) 
that treaty, far from securing the annexation of Texas | 
only provides for the disunion of these states. The | 
annexation of the whole country as a territory, and | 
that upon the avowed ground of laying it all out into 
slave states,is an open preparation for a Missouri: 
question and a dissolution of the Union. I am against | 
thal; and for annéxation in the mode pointed out in| 
my bil}. Lam for Texas—for Texas with peace and 
honor, and with the Union. Those who want annex- | 
ation on these terms should support my bill; those | 
who want it without peace, without honor, and with-. 
out the Union, should stick to the lifeless corpse of 
the defunct treaty. 

The senator shows much zeal but more discretion, 
in the defenee of his friends; he carefully avoids the 
tender parts. Picking an abolition quarrel with 
Great Britain to favor the ulterior design here; con- 
centrating troops in the south under an unconstitu- 
tional pretext; assumimg the war with Mexico by a 
private contract with President Houston; placing our 





‘and embalm your memories. 
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rse retary m locatinr a pretext for » 
previous conclusion ta the subsequent jeltee of Lord 
Aberdeen; the whole tenor of the slave correspon. 
dence, designed to prevent the admission of Pexian 
states, and to ensure distnion; the unconstitutionality 
of admitting new states by treaty, all these tender 
parts, and others, the senator’s diseretion carefully 
avoids. These nerves are too sensitive to be touched 
even by the instruments of the friendly surgeon. 
The senator from South Carolina, still directing 
his whole attention to me counsels me to reserve m 
sympathy for the massacred Texians—for those who 
have suffered from Mexican cruelty—for the vietims 
of the Alamo, of the old mission, of San Patricio, and 
of Goliad. He says these massacres were the pro- 
per occasion for sympathy; the slaughtered prisoners 
the proper subjects to receive it; and violated laws 
of war and capitulations the fit subjeets for denuncia- 
tion. Good! I agree with the gentleman exactly, 
and am glad to see him, like a genial neos phwton, be- 
ginning to sprout and take root in my old ground. 
It so happens that | have done every thing before, 
which he now recomiiends to me, and done it in the 
right time and in the natural way, when the massa- 
cres were fresh, and when the sorrows of the heart 
took their course. I gave vent tomy feelings eight 


_ years ago, when the present champions of Texas were 


silent and callous; and, with the leave of the senate, 
I will now read something of what I then’said: 
“Unhappy day, forever to be deplored, that Sunday 
morning, March 6. 1836, when the undaunted garri- 
son of Alamo victcrious in so many assaults over twen- 
ty times their number, perished to the last man by 
the hands of those, part of whom they had released 


on parole two months before, leaving not one to tell 


how they first dealt out to multitu‘es that death 
which they themselves finally received! Unhappy 
day, that palm Sunday, March 27:h, when the five 
hundred and twelve prisoners at Goliad, issuing from 
the sally portat dawn of day, one by one, under the 
cruel delusion of a return to ther families, found 
themselves enveloped in double files of cavalry and 
infantry. marched to a spot fit for the perpetration of 
the horrid deed, and there, without an instant to think 
of parents, country, friends, and God, in the midst 
of consternation, of terror and surprise, humanly 
set upon, and pililessly put to death, in spite of those 
moving cries which reached to heaven, and regard- 
less of those supplieating hands stretched forth for 
mercy, from which aras had been taken under the 
perfidious forms of a eapitulation! Five hundred 
and six perished that morning—young, vigorous, 
brave—sons of respectable families, and the pride of 
many a parent’s heart: and their oleeding bodies, torn 
with wounds, and many yet alive, were thrown in 
heaps upon vast fires, for the tlimes to consume what 
the steel had mangled. Six only escaped, and not 
by mercy, but by miracles. And this was the work 
of man upon his brother, of christian upon christian, 
of those upon those who adore the same God, mvoke 
the same heavenly benediction, and draw precepts of 
charity and mercy from the same divine fountain.—- 
Accursed be the ground on which the dreadful deed 
was done! Sterile, and set apart Jet it forever be!— 
No fruitiul cultivation should ever enrich it. No 


‘ joyful edifice shuuld ever adorn it; but shutup, and 


closed by gloomy walls, and mournful cypress, the 
weeping willow, and the inscriptive monument, 
should forever attest the foul deed of which it was 
the scene, and invoke from every passenzer the throb 
of pity for the slain, and the start of horror for the 
slayer. And you, neglected victims of the old mis- 
sion, and of San Patricio, shall you be forgotten be- 


/cause your numbers were fewer, and your hapless 


fate more concealed? No! But to you also justice 
shall be done. One common fate befel you all; one 
common memorial shall perpetuate your names, 
fiuexorable history 
will sit in judgment upon all concerned, and will re- 
ject the piea of government orders, even if those 
orders emanated from the governmeut instead of being 
dictated to it.” 


[n such terms as these, and as long since as eight 
years ago, and when the events were fresh, and ven- 
geance for them still crying from the earth, and the 
wailings of bereaved families still loading the air, 
then did IL vent my sorrow for the slaughtered vic- 
tims, and my indignation against the stayers. But I 
was not blind and indiscriminate. [| did not look 
upon the black side of the picture only. There was 
another side to it, reversed in character, and glowing 
with spots of heavenly white; and to these 1 turned 
for relief, and for the consolations which alleviate 
crime and soften the asperities of nations) The Mex- 
icans are like others—some inexorable, some acces- 
sible to pity. There was humanity as well as bar- 
barity, mourners as well as executioners, at these 
cruel massacres, many unwilling instruments or 
mournful witnesses, and to these also | did justice. — 
Of them J said: 
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‘But let us not forget that there is some relief toy 
this blaek and bloody picture, some alleviation io the 
horror of its appalling features. There was human- 
ity as well as cruelty at Goliad—humanity to deplore 
what it could not prevent. The letter of Col. Fer 
nandez dves honor to the human heart. Doubtless 
many other officers felt and mourned like him, and 
spent the day in unavailing regrets. The ladies | 
Losero, and others, of Metamoras. saving the doom- 
ed victims of that city from day to day, by their in- 
tercessions, appear lik~ ministering angels. Several 
public journals, and many individuals in Mexico, 
have given vent to feelings worthy of christians and 
of the civilization of the age; and the poor woman on 
the Gnadaloupe who succored and saved the vounz 
Georgian Hadaway, how nobly she appears. He was 
one of the few that escaped the fate of the Georgia hat- 
talion sent to the old mission. Overpowered by famine 
and despair, without arms and without comrades. he 
entered a solitary house filled with Mexican soldiers, 
hunting the fugitives of his party. His action amaz. 
ed then; and thinking it a snare, they stepped out to 
look for the armed body of which he was supposed 
to he the decoy. 
by the humane woman, and instant flight to the swamp 
was pointed out. He fled, receiving the fire of many | 
guns as he went; and escaping the perils of the way | 
the hazards of battle at San Jacinto, where he 
fought, and of Indian massaere in the Creek nation, 
when the two stages were taken and part of his 
travelling companions killed, he lives to publish in 
America that instance of devoted humanity in the 
poor womanof the Guadaloupe. Such acts as all 
these deserve to be commemorated. They relieve 
the revolting picture of military barbarity, soften the 
resentments of nations, and redeem a people from the 
offence of individuals.” 





Thus { spoke of the mourners as well as of the’ ‘ ; 
e |Teeth and claws he will have, and sharp use he will 


Not only skin and fur, but blood and | 


executioners eight years ago. And how did the se-| 
nator from Suuth Carolina, who now reproaches me | 
fora supposed misdirected humanity, how did he) 
then speak? ‘To this question let a certain message} 
from a governor to his state legislature of the co- 
temporary period—let thal message answer! It was 
too notuble to be forgotten, and comes into play now 
like a many-edged sword, cutting many parties, and 
even its own master! and cleaving down the treaty 
for which he now stands up. That message repu 
diated Texas and her cause, saw nothing but aliens 


meciuing pi 


The senator assumes if for ¢ "I ' x! he great 
ia cied Jor Nashville is 1G lake Paces a 


wishes to know 
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who are to be my bedfellows in that ithe American people. 
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Under the pretest of getting 


| ion is at the belt 


great gathering: and T on ny part, would wish to | Texas into the union, the scheme is to get the seuth 


know who are.to he his! 


sometimes, make them equally strange. 


Misery, says the proverh, 
makes strange bedfellows; and potitieal combrrations 
The fertile 
imagination of Burke has presented us with a view 
of one of these strange sights; and the South Caroli- 
na procession at Nashville, (if nothing oceurs to balk 
it), mav present another. Burke has exhibited to us 
the picture of a cluster of old politieal antagonists; 
(it was after the formation of Lord North’s broad 
bottomed administration, and after the country’s | 
good and love of office had smothered old antnosi- 
ties )—all sleeping together in one truckle bed: to use 





outof at. A separate confederacy stretching from 
the Atlante to the California. (and tenee he 
of the Rio Grande del Norte frontier), is the cherish 
ed vision of disappointed aimbition; aud for this con- 
summation every circumstance has been carefully 
and artfully contrived. A seeret and intrizuing ne- 
gotiation, concealed from congress and ‘he people: 
an abolition quareel picked with Great Britain to 
father an abolition quarrel at home: a slavery eor- 
respondence to oulrage the north: war with Mexico; 
the clandestine concentration of troops and ships in 
the southwest: the secret compret with the president 


seeret 


his own language, all pigging together, (that is, lying lof Texas, and the subjection of Ameri: an torees to 
like pigs, heads and tails, and as many together), in |his command: the flagrant seizure of the purse ard 


the same truckle bed: and a queer picture he made of 
it! But, if things go on us projected here, never did 
misery, or political combination or the imagination 
of Burke, present such a medley of bedfellows as will 
be seen at Nashville. All South Carolina is to be 


In that instant food was given him| there: of course general Jackson will be there. and 


will be good and hospitable toall But let the travel- 
lers take care who gees to bed to him. If he should 
happen to find old tariff d.sunion, disguised as Texas 


i disunion, lying by his side! then wo to the hapless D be 
, Preservation | boundary to the Rio Grande there may be a great 
(many); and the correspondence, which is the key to 


wight that has sought such a lodging. 
of the federal union is as strong in the old Reoman’s 





the sword: the contradictory and preposterous rea- 
sons on which the detected military and naval move- 
ment was defended—all these announce the prepar- 
ed catastrophe, and the inside view of the treaty be- 
trays its design. The whole annexed country is to 
he admitted as one territory, with a treaty-promise 
to be admitted as states, when we all know that con- 
gress alone can admit new states, and that the treaty- 
promise, without alaw of congress to back it, is 
void. The whole to be slave states, (and with the 


heart now as ever: and while, as a Christian, he for- | the treaty, and shows the design of its framers, wholly 
gives all that is past. (if it were past!) yet no old , directed to the extension of slavery and the exaspe- 


tricks under new names. 


Texas disunion will be to | ration of the north. 


What else could be done tuo vet 


him the same as tariff disunion; and if he detects a | up Missour: controversies and make sure of the non- 
‘Texas disunionist nestling into his bed. [ say again, | admission of these states? Then the plot is eonsum- 


wo to the luckless wight. 
be no salvation. The tiger will not be toothless—the 
senator understands the allusion—ner claw less either. 


make of them! 


bowels, may fly. and double-quick-time scampering | 


may clear that bec! I shal! not be there: even if the 


scheme goes on, (which [ doubt after this day’s oc- | 


currences); if it should go on. and any thing should 


induce me to go so far out of my line, it would be to. 


‘have a view of the senator from South Carolina, and 


the friends for whoin he speaks, and their new bed- 


| fellows, or fellows, or fellows in bed, as the case 
_may be, all pigging together in one truckte bed at 


and insurgents in her struggling patriots, and rebel- | 


lious subjects In Ler massacred prisoners ‘T'o that 


message | remit him for the state of his feelings. (so | 
different from this day), when the calamities of the) 


Texians were recent, and the manes of the unburied 
dead were crying to Heaven for merey and to man 
for commiseration. 


The feelings of that measage | 


contrast strongly with the lamentations of this day, | 


and read us a new lesson in the physiology of the 
passions. Love, it is said, las agents in the heart— 
careless or deceitful creatures, that lie long dor- 
mant doing nothing; and then, on some sudden, un- 
expected occasion, or no occasion at all, break out 
ina fury and conquer all before them. This is said 
of love; but I never heard the seme of grief. Sorrow. 
I tad always understood, was an extemporaneous 
passion, breaking out on the mstant, and dying out in 
time. 
passions, and of his Texian grief. 
calamity was old, and then broke out with the vio 
lence of a sudden affliction. Butthere is another part 
of that same message which it is good still to look 
upon—that part in which annexation was repulsed, 
because it violated treaties, made war, de-troyed 
commerce, and planted enmity between neighboring 
nations which ought to be friends. In all this the 
sentiments of the message was so just that its author’s 
present position would be perfect, if he only spoke 
now as he did when he delivered it.* 








*’*Wiile South Carolia is indignantly repefling all 
foreign attesnp:s to viedute the sanctuary, and endanger 
the existence of ier dumestic institutions, it becomes her 
ina peculiar manner to abstain from every sort of iter: 
ference wih the domestic concerns or dumestic contro- 
vers.es of «ll other s.ates. fo eign or coulederate. ‘he 
doctrine of non interterence is one of the most iniportan: 
in the code of international law, and there are uo cons. 
muniths on earth ohoshould hold it so sacred as the 
slaveholding sates of this union. ff by their exampk 
in giving countenance ‘othe unlawful enterprise of then 
own etzeus agaist a vetshboring and neutral power 
they should weaken the influence of that principle amony 
nations. they would commu an offence weatnst their own 
instinmions, by mmpawing the sanctity of their surest 
Quaranty agains! foreign iuirusgion 

“Batertaniog these opinions. [have looked with very 
deep concern, not wniningled with regret, upon the oe 
curre:.ces which have tsken place during the present 
year, in various parts of the United Sia‘es, relative to the 
civil war which is 8 ill in progress between the Rep iblic 
ot Mesicu ani one of her revedted provinces. I is tre 
that wo county can be respyusible fur the sympathies of 


Not so with the senutor’s new doctrine of the | 


| 
| 
| 


It slept until the | 


| 
| 


| 
' 
| 
; 
‘ 





Nashville. 


But | advise the contrivers to give up this scheme. | 


Folk and Texas are strong, and ean carry a great 
deal, but not every thing The oriental story in- 
forms us that it was the last ounee which broke the 
camel’s back? What if a mountain tad been put 
first on tne poor animal’s bach? Nullifieation is a 
mountain! Disunion is a mountain! and what could 
Poitk and Texas do with two mountains on their 
backs? And here, Mr. President, | must speak out.— 


The time has come for those to speak out who! 


neither fear nor count consequences when their 
country is in danger. Nullification and disunion are 
revived,and revived under circumstances which me- 
nace more danzer than ever, since coupled witha 


populur question which gives to the plotters the: 


honest sympathies of the patriotic millions. I have 
often imtimated it before, but now proclaim it.— 
Disunion is at the bottom of this long-concealed Tex- 





its clizenss but Tam utierly ata loss to perceive what | 
‘title er hereof the parses have to the syimpathies of the | 
If i. be alleged that the insureents of ' 


Americ in peaple. 
‘Texas are emigrants trom the Untied S:ates, itis obvious 
to reply, that, by their volumtory expatnation, under what- 
ever cireum-taneces of adventure. of speculation, of ho- 
nor, or of infamy. they have forfeited all claim to our 
fraternal regard If it be even true that they have left a 
land of freedom for a land of despotism, they have dou 


ii with their eyes open, and ceserve the r destiny. Tuere | 


is but too mmeew reason to believe that many of them 
have govue as mere adventurers, speculating upon the 
chances of establisinng an independent government in 
Texas, and of seizing that iminense and fertile domain 
by the title ol the sword — But, be this as it may, when 
they became cilizens of Mexico, they became subject to 
the constitution acd laws of that country, and whatever 
chanves the Mexican peo; le may have since made in 
that conustiution and those laws they are matters with 
which foreign states can have ne concern, and of which 
they have ne right to take cucizauce. T trust, therefure, 
thatthe siate oi South Carola will Rive nv countenance, 
direct or indirect, open or Concealed, to any acts which 
may compromit the neutrality of the United States or 
bring into questicn their plighted faith. Justice, stern aid 
unbending justice, in our intercourse with other states 
should be paramount to all the considerations of mere 
expediency, even were it possible that these could be 
Separated. But they cannot. Justice is the highest 
expediency, and 1 am sure Svuth Carolia is the last 
siate in the union that would knowingly vielate this 
sacred canon of politica! moraliry. 





“Ifany conside ation could add :o the jatringie weight 


‘of these high inducements te abstain from eyery species 


territory—in by 


Sheets and blankets will | mated: and Texas without the union. sooner than the 


union without Texas, (already the premonitory cho- 
rus of so imany resolves), receives its practical ap- 
plication in the secession of the south and its adhe- 
sion to the rejected Texas. Even without waiting 
for the non-aJdimission of the states, so carefully pro- 
vided for in the treaty and correspondence, secession 
and confederation with the foreign ‘Texas 1s already 
the scheme of the subaltern disunionists ‘The subal- 
terns, charged too high by their chiefs are ready for 
this; but the more cunning chiefs want Texas in as a 
lreaty—the supreme law of the 
land—with a void promise fur admission as states. 
Then nop-admission can be called a breach of the 
itreatv. Texas can be assumed to be a part of the 
union; and secession and conjunction with her be- 
comes the rightful remedy. ‘This is the design, and 
I denounce it; and blind is he who, occupying a po- 
sition at this capitol, does not behold it! 


{ mention secession as the more cunning method 
of dissolving the Union. tis disunion, and the more 
dangerous because less palpable. Nullitication be- 
gat it, and if allowed there is an end to the Uni n. 
For a few states to secede, without other alliances, 
would only put the rest to the trouble of bringing 
them back; but with “Texas and California to retire 
upon, the Union wo.ld have to go. Many persons 
would secede onthe non admission of Texian slates who 
|abhor disunion now. “Poavoid all these dangers, and 


of isterterence with the domestic atfaiis of a neighioneg 
aid iwendly state, it w ould be the tremendous reiribuiion 
to wiich we are so peculiarly expo-ed Ou Cur soul liwestern 
frontier, from: measures of retaliation. Should Mexico 
declare war against the United States, asd, allied by 
some great European power, list the standard of servile 
jusurm ction ta Louistaca and the neighbonag 8s ates, 
how deep would be our self reprouches, in reflecting 
that these a rocious proceedtigs received even a colorable 
apulogy from our owa example, or trom the unlawtul 
comiuct of our own cilizeis! 
| There is one question conected with this controversy, 
of a defimte charac er, upon which it may be proper that 
‘you should express au opinion. You are doub iess aware 
that the peop.e of Lexus, by an alinost unautaous vole, 
have expressed their desire to be adinnied tate our con- 
federacy, and application will probably be made to con- 
vress for that purpose. ) my oplnlun, Cousress ought 
no! even tu eiieriuiIN Such & propusitton in the present 
(state of the controversy. [f we admut ‘Texas i .to our 
union while Mexico is still waging war azainst that 
| pruvince, with a view to re-es‘ablish her supremacy over 
| it. we shal!, by the very act itseli, mak ourselves a party 
i fo tie War Nor cain We take this st p wilibeut curing 
‘this heavy responsibility, ual Mex.co hersell shall ree 
jcognise the mdependence of her revutted province. 
| “We have no officval information o1 the preci-e s:a‘e 
lof our relauons wih Mexico. Mucush is kiown. how. 
lever, to sutisfy us tit the conjreture is eminently erivcal. 
Let us be scrupujor.siy carefui mat We du notlung to coun- 
tenance. and all we canto reveut, the calamity of a war, 
We are now engayed in a teurta: aud duuliiui struggle to 
reform our t deral system of government, by throwing 
off the corruptions under wijch i is rapidly stuking, 
“lo this state of things, a war withany country would 
be the greatest of calundinss for we weuld scarcely 
hope to come out of it with any thing but the were wieck 
of a free constitution, and the external forms of a fiee 
government.” [Goy. McDufic’s message Dec. 1536. 
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to make sure of Texas, pass my bill, which gives! this new Philippi, with which I am threatened, and 


the promise of cengress for the admission of the new 
states; nentralizes the slave question, avoids Mis- 
sourt controversies; pacifies Mexico, and harmonizes 
the Union.* 

The senator from South Carolina complains that J 
have been arrogant and overbearing in this debate, 
and dictatorial to those who were opposed to me. 
So far as this reproach is founded, I have to regret 
it, and to ask pardon of the senate and of its mem-| 
bers. I may be in some fault. I have, indeed, been 
Jaboring under deep feeling; and, while much was 
kept down, something may haveescaped. I marked 
the commencement of this Texas movement, long 
before it was visible to the public eye, and always 
felt it tobe dangerous, because it gave to the plot- 
ters the honest sympathies of the millions. lsaw 
men who never cared a straw about ‘l’exas; one of 
whom gave it away;{ another of whom voted against 
saving it;t and all.of whom were silent and indiffe- 
rent while the true friends of the sacrificed country 
were laboring to get it baek. I saw these men lay 





their plot in the winter of 1842 743, and told every 
person with whom I talked every step they were to | 
take in it. All that has taken place I| foretold; all) 
that is intended l foresee. ‘The intrigue for the pre- | 
sidency was the first act in the drama; the dissolu- | 
tion of the Union the second. And I, who hite in- | 
trigue, and love the Union, can only speak of intri- | 
guers and disunionists with warmth and indignation. | 
The oldest advocate for the recovery of Texas, | 
must be allowed to speak in just terms of the crimi. | 
nal politicians who prostituted the question of its re- 
covery to their own base purposes, and delayed its. 
success by degrading and disgracing it. 
man, and coming from a state mure than any other 
interested in the recovery of this country, sounac | 
countably thrown away by the treaty of 1819, 1 
must be allowed to feel indignant at seeing Atlantic 
politicians seizing upon it, and making it a sectional 
question for the purposes of ambition and disunion. 
I have spoken warmly of the plotters ad intriguers, 
but I have not permitted their conduct to alter my 
own, or to relax my zeal for the recovery of the sa- 
crificed country. Ihave helped to reject the disun- 
ion treaty; and that obstacle being removed, | have 
brought in the bill which will ensure the recovery of 
‘Texas (with peace and honor, and with the Union) 
as soon as the exasperation has subsided which the 
outrageous conduct of this administration has excil- 
ed in every Mexican breast. No earthly power but 
Mexican has a right to say a word. Civil treatment 
and consultation beforehand would have conciliated 
her; but the seizure of two thousand miles of her 
undisputed territory, an insulting correspondence, 
breach of the armistice, secret negotiations with 
Texas, and sending troops and ships to waylay and 
attack her, have excited feelings of resentinent 
which must be allayed before any thing can be done. 
The senator from South Carolina compares the 
rejected treaty to the slain Cesar, and gives ita 
ghost, which is to meet me at some future day, as 
the spectre met Brutus at Philippr. I accept the 
comparison, and thank the senator for it. [tis both 
classic and just: for as Cesar was slain for the good 
of his country so has been this treaty; and as the 
spectre appeared at Philippi on the side of the am 
bitious Antony and the hypocrite Octavius, and 
against the patriot Brutus, so would the ghost of this 
poor treaty, when it comes to meet me, appear on 
the side of the president and his secretary, and 
against the man who was struggling to save his 
country from their lawless designs. But here the 
comparison mus! stop,for 1 can promise the ghost 
and his backers thatif the fight goes against me at 








*MrxwMcDufhe did not reply to this denunciation of 
disunion. He replied to the allusion two his message, but 
said nothing to disunion. 
atientian was called toit, and he made a publie speech, 
in which, according to the Richmond [nquirer, he thus 
noticed 1— 

“Mr McD. noticed at some length the charze of ‘dis- 
gnion, which had been thundered by Mr. Botts and 
others in the Clay Club house and elsewhere azaiist 
himself and his siate, He showed that the first cry vl 
disunion,in case of annexation, came from John Q 
Adams and his northern friends, and he asked whether 
Mr. Batts had then raised the cry of disunion? Mr. 
McD, asserted that the meetings in South Carolina had 


merely declared that dtsunion would be the effect of non | 
annerution—as the northern fanatics had raised the cry | 
of ‘Texas and disunion;’ but, at all events, he was not | 


responsible for what his constituents might do; for thes 
were too proud, too patriotic and enlightened, tu be un. 
der the dictation ef any man or set of men.” 

+Mr. Calhoun in Mr. Monroe’s cabinet. 


tMr. Tyler on Mr. Ciay’s resolution in 1820. Mr 
Ciay’s resolutions were, at that time, well founded; fo; 
‘Y'exas then had only been ceded by treaty: since then 
alaw of congress sanctioned the treaty, and had the 
boundary line of 18l16run, marked, and established. 


A western | 


jority in the legislative councils. 


} 


At Richmond, Virginia, bis 
‘cond election for president when the first fails, is | 
| designed to accomplish this great purpose, and will 


the enemies of the American Union triumph over 
me as the enemies of Ronan liberty triumphed over 
Brutus and Cassius, I shall not fall upon my sword 
as Brutus did, though Cassius be killed, and run it 
through my own body, but I shall save it and save 
myself for another day and for another use—for the 
day when the battle of the disunion of these states 


‘is to be fought, not with words but with iron, and 


for the hearts of the traitors who appear in arms 
against their country. 

The comparison is just: Cesar was rightfully 
killed for conspiring against his country, but it was 
not he that destroyed the liberties of Rome. That 
work was done by the profligate politicians without 
him and before his time, and his death did not re- 
store the republic. There were no more elections; 
rotten politicians had destroyed them, and the ne- 
phew of Cesar, as heirto his uncle, succeeded to 
the empire on the principle of hereditary succession. 

And here, Mr. President, history appears in her 
grand and instructive character, as philosophy teach- 
ing by example: and let us not be senseless to her 
warning voice. Superficial readers believe it was 
the military men who destroyed the Roman repub- 
lic. Nosuch thing! It was the politicians who did 


it! factious, corrupt, intriguing politicians! destroy- | 


ing public virtue in their mad pursuits after office! 
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convention, will be accepted and sustained; and as 
for the plotters of disunion and secession, they will 
be found outand will receive their reward; and J, 
for one, shall be ready to meet tiem at Philippi, 
sword in hand, whenever they bring their parricidal 
scheme to the test of arms. 

{am now whatI have been for five and twenty 
years—for Texas; but I want it with peace and ho- 
nor, and with the Union, and for that purpose have 
brought in the bill which is calculated to eonciliate 
every interest, and which the senate, even in the ex- 
piring days of the session, has unanimousty admitted, 
and ordered to its second reading; aud which noth. 
ing but the want of time prevents from now passing 
this body. 





——- 


MR. TYLER’S TEXAS 'PREATY. 











Senator Ben.on made a speech in Boonville on the 
17th of July, fiom which we make the extracts be- 
low. He commenced his remarks with reference to 
the nomination of Mr. Polk, with which he expressed 
himself satisfied, as Mr. P. had pledged himself to the 
One term principle; and with reference to his suc- 
cessor, ‘the, for one, was in favor of seeing the democratic 





destroying theirrivals by crime! deceiving and de- | 
bauching the people for votes! and bringing elections | 
into contempt by the frauds and violence with which | 


they were conducted. From the time of the Grac- 
chi there were no elections that could bear the 
name. Confederate and rotten politicians bought 
and sold the consulship. Intrigue and the dagger 
disposed of rivals. Fraud, violence, bribes, terror, 


and the plunder of the public treasury commanded 


votes. The people had no choice: and long before 
the time of Cesar nothing remained of republican 
government but the name and the abuse. Read Plu- 
tarch. {n the life of Cesar, and not three pages 
before the crossing of the Rubicon, he paints the 
ruined state of the elections—shows that all elec. 
tive government was gone—that the hereditary form 
had become a necessary relief from the contests of 
the corrupt—and that in choosing between Pompey 
and Cc ar, many preferred Pompey, not because 
they thought him repubiican, but because they 
thought he would make the milder king, Even arms 
were but a small part of Cesar’s reliance when he 
crossed the Rubicon. Gold,still more than ihe 
sword, was his dependence: and he sent forward the 
accumulated treasures of plundered Gaul, to be 
poured into the laps of rotten politicians. There 
was no jonger a popular government; and in taking 
all power to himself, he only took advantage of the 
state of things which profligate politicians had pro- 
duced. In this he was culpable, and paid the for- 
feit with his life, but in contemplating his fate, let 
us never forget that the politicians had undermined 
and destroyed the republic, before he came to seize 
and to master it. 


It was the same in our day. We have seen the 
conqueror of Egypt and Jtaly overturn the directory, 
usurp all power, and receive the sanction ofthe peo- 
ple. And why? Because the government was rot- 
ten, and elections had become a farce. The elec- 
tions of forty-eizht departments, at one time, in the 
year 1798, were annulled to give the directory a ma- 
All sorts of fraud 
and violence were committed at the elections. The 
people had no confidence in them, and submitted to 
Bonaparte. 

All elective governments have failed in this man- 


iner, acd,in process of time, must fail here unless 


elections can be taken out of the hands of the politi- 
cians and restored to the full control of the people. 
The plan which I] have submitted this day for dis. 
pensing with intermediate bodies and holding a se- 


do much good if adopted. Never have politicians, 
in so young a country, shown such a thirst for office, 


such disregard of tie popular will, such disregard to | 


deceive and betray the people. The Texas treaty 


(for | must confine myself tothe case before us) is | 


/an intrigue forthe presidency, and a contrivance to 
i get the southern states out of the Union, instead of 
| gelling ‘lexian states into it; and is among the most 
unscrupulous intrigues which any country ever be- 
held. But we know how to discriminate. We 
iknow how to separate the wrong from the right. 

Texas, which the intriguers prostituted to their 
ambitious purposes, (caring nothing about it, as their 
past lives show,) will be rescued from their designs, 
and restored to this Union as naturally and as easily 
as the ripened pear falls to the earth. Those who 
prepared the result at the Baltimore Convention, in 
which the will of the people was overthrown, will 
be consigned to oblivion, while the nominees of the 





candidate for 1848 taken from the North.’ He then 


proceeded to the Texas question, of which he gave 


the following exposition. 

“Disunion, he said, was a primary object of the 
treaty; an intrigue for the presidency was its secon- 
dary object; land speculation and stock jobbing were 
auxiliary objects; and the four objects together 
brought it forward at the time and in the manner 
in which it came forward, just forty days before the 
Baltimore convention, and at the exact moment to 
mix with the presidential election, and to make dis- 
sention, discord, and mischief between the north and 
the south. Mr. B. said he meant this for the prime 
movers and negotiators of the treaty, and not for 
those who supported the treaty, without participating 





in the views of its makers. He had in various 
‘Speeches exposed the disunion scheme, and the in- 
trigue for the presidency; he had not shown the 
part which lond speculation and stock jobbing acted 
in concocting the treaty, and pressing its ratification. 
He tad not noticed this part; but it was a conspicuous 
one, and was seen by every body at Washington city. 
The city was a buzzard roost! the presidential man- 
sion and department of state, were buzzard roosts! 
defiled and polluted by foul and voracious birds, in 
‘the shape of land speculators and stock jobbers, who 
saw their prey in the treaty, and spared no effort ta 
secure it. Their own work was to support the trealy 
and its friends—to assail its opponents—to abuse the 
senators who were against it—to villfy them and he 
upon them in speech and in writing—to establish a 
committee, still sitting at Washington, to promote and 
protect theirinterest. The treaty assumed ten millions 
of debt, and confirmed al! the land claims under the 
laws of Texas. The treaty correspondence claimed 
_two hundred millions of acres of land in Texas, of 
which two-thirds were represented as vacant, and 
claimed as a fund out of which the debt assumed 
was lo be paid. Vain and impotent attempt at de- 
ception! Open and fraudulent attempt to assume a 
bubble debt for the benefit of stock jobbers without 
any adequate consideration either to ‘Texas or the 
United States. Texas in ail its proper extent—in 
its whole length and breadth, from the Sabine to the 
west of the Nueces, and from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Red River—contains but 135,000 square miles, 
equal to 84 millions of acres; and to get the remain- 
der of the quantity of 200 millions of acres they have 
to count the wild country under the dominion of the 
Camanche Indians, and the left bank of the Rio 
| Grande, from head to mouth, all of which is under 
Mexican dominion, and great part of which has been 
settled and granted above two hundred years. It is 
nonsense to talk of Texas possessing vacant land If 
there is any thing vacant it is because it is not worth 
having. ‘Texas itself has been settled at San Antonio, 
_ Nacogdoches, and other places above 100 years, and 
has been under the dominion of three different go- 
|vernments, each of which has been granting away 
| its lands, and that not by 40 acre, or 8U acre tracts, 
| but by leagues and parallels of latitude and longitude, 
and by hundreds of thousands, and by millions of 
acres ata time. The king’s government made grants 
‘there from 1720 to 1828; then the states of Coahuila 
‘and ‘lexas has been granting by wholesale and re- 
tail, having a general land office at the seat of go- 
vernment, and a local one in every county, all em- 
ployed in granting land, and that to the Anglo-Saxon 
race whose avidity for lard is insatiable. After all 
this, what vacant land can there be in ‘Texas? Not 
an acre worth having! So that the assumption of ber 
debt by the treaty was gratuitous and without consi- 
deration. And what a debt! created upon serip and 
certificates at eyery imaginable degree of deprecia- 
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tion, and now held by jobbers. most of whom have 

urchased at two cents, and five cents, and ten cents 
8 the dollar, and would have sent their scrip where 
it bore six per cent. worth upwards of one hundred 
cents to the dollar, the day the treaty was ratified; 


Mr. B. said, collected into the hands of Beales, stood | had become so thick aud clear that he was able to 
upon the same footing with that to Aredondo.— | denounce it on the floor of the senate. His reply to 
They are not annulled by the late Texian treaty.— | Mr. McDuffie on Saturday, the 15th June, was the 
None were annulled by it. All the grants were con- | first public denunciation of this new treason against 
firmed which were good under the laws of ‘Texas;| the union. He had denounced it long before to many 
and where it bore ten per cent interest, as three mil- and the laws of Texas,so far as the right of property | persons, and particularly at the late session of cen- 
lions of it did, would nave been worth upwards oftwo is concerned, are the laws of Spain and Mexico, and | gress to Mr. Aaron V. Brown, a member of congress 
hundred cents in the dollar, on the day of the ratifi-| Coahuila and Texas, under which the right of pro-| from Tennessee, who had Vicariously obtained the 
cation of the treaty. And all this to go to the benefit, | perty accrued. : fake Texas letter from gen. Jackson, and who seemed to 
not even of Texas, but of speculators; aud that while| Mr. B. said the president’s message communicating | be vicariously charged with some enterprise on him. 
the United States refuse, and rightfully refuse, to ‘the treaty to the senate, was as untrue in relation to | self, and which was nipt in the bud, be it what if 
assume the debts of her own states. These scrip the granted, and to the vacant lands in ‘Texas, as it | might. He had foretold at the commencement ot 
holders were among the most furious treaty men at) was in every other particular. Instead of two hun- | the session all that he had proclaimed at the end of 
Washington, and cannot bear the ide@ of having their dred millions of acres, there were only eighty four jit. He knew the treasonable design, and the presi- 
scrip scaled as the continental bills of the American} millions of acres in Texas proper; the rest was the | dential intrigue, long before he proclaimed it in the 
resolution, (issued under the same circumstances), one half in Tamaulipas, Coahuila, Chihuahua and senate. He could not speak out until the signs were 
were scaled so as to give them back their outlay and New Mexico, and had been granted away centuries | sufficiently developed to command the altention and 
interest, but they want them funded as the soldiers, | ago; and the other halt in the wild country of the | the credence of the public. Before the end “of Whe 
certificates were in 1791, not for the benefit of the Camanches and the Sierra Obscura mountains, and must (Session this was the case. Believing in the strength 
soldiers, but for the benefit of jobbers and members | be fought for and bought from these Indians before it | of the Texas question, and that the patriotic sympa- 
of congress, who, by law, turned two and sixpence , can be possessed, and will be then found to be cov a thies of the people might bind them to the conse- 
into thirty shilliegs in their own pockets, and that, ed by Beale’s forty five million acre grant. Insteac pines of Fase council, the old nullifiers and dis. 
to the amount of millions of dollars. The Yazoo| of sixty-seven millions of acres granted, See Bm Unionists of 1832 went boldly to work to accomplish 
land speculation and the soldiers certificate specula- of Texas property, and all vat peng canal ahite eK which they admit they began too soon 
tion, were grains of mustard to the mountain com- | sides, was granted away. Instea of one tevyat an then. iaundace a a conseqnence of non-annexa- 
pared to the Texas land and scrip speculation, which | thirty millions of acres of vacant land, there was none | tion, was proc aimed in hundreds of resolutions.— 
the rejection of the treaty balked. vacant! for even the sterile mountains, and barren Measures were openly concocted for carrying the 

To show the extent of these land grants, and to| prairies, had been granted to speculators to sell in resolutions into effect. Members of congress from 
expose the fraudulent statements in the treaty cor- | the United States and in Europe! and the assumption the southern states were invited to act together: com. 
respondence, that only sixty-seven millions of acres | to pay the scrip debts of Texas, in consideration of munications with the Texian minister were recom. 
had been granted, Mr. B. produced and exhibited to| the vacant lands, was a naked and fraudulent easump. mended to all: all the slave states were to be roused 
all present a large pamphlet with a map attached to! tion to pay ten millions for nothing! and that to stor * and, to crown the Scheme, a Hartford Convention, 
it, containing the claims of a single individual, and jobbers who had given two cents, and five conts, and under the pretext of a Southern lexas convention, 
all of which were asserted to be valid under the | Seven cents on the dollar for the claims, and whose = proposed to be held at Nashville. All this he, 
treaty. They were grants derived from the second of | agents were ot Washington infesting the captiol a (Mr. B.) Hae denounced in the senate, He denounc. 
the governments which had granted lands in Texas, the president’s house and the department of state, and ed it in the hearing of thousands, with the concur. 
to wit: the states of Coahuila and Texas when united doing al] that was in their power to sustain the treaty rence of almost all, and without denial from any.— 
as one state, which was their condition in 1820 when and to pull down the senators who despised them and Whigs and Democrats applauded him. Happily 
the Mexican revolution broke out, to 1835, when! theirscrip. The treaty was a fraud in not annulling there was one green spot in the political field where 
Texas revolted. The grants were made to a Mr. | the great grants, made for considerations not fulfilled, Whigs and Democrats united, and that was in the 
John Charles Beales, aa Englishman, married to a | 2nd not for scaling the depreciated script debt. It patriotic field of devotion to the union. Whigs cheer. 
Mexican woman, or to Mexicans and purchased by | Was a fraud in these particulars, but this fraud create ed him as well as democrats when he denounced 
him; and all obtained for little or no consideration— | ed a voracious and clamorous interest for the treaty. disunion in the American capttol; and since that time 
some in reward for introducing manufactures—some | Mr. B. said, the patriotic people cf Missouri were aq stili more striking spectacle had been seen when, 
on condition for settling families—some on condition mistaken in supposing that every body was like on the 6th day of July the present month, Whigs and 
for introducing cattlek—and some unconditionally.— themselves, actuated by laudable motives in wanting Democrats assembled at Nashville in joint meeting, 
They are now all transferred to a citizen of the U. lexas, because it was geographically connected with and in energetic resolutions protested against the 
States, a Mr. John Woodward, of New York, and, the United States, and essential to its political, com- desecration of Tennessee soil, by profaning it to the 
amount to far more then the whole quantity which! Mercial and social system; there were others who purposes of a Disunion Convention. 
the treaty correspondence admits to ak 0 soe age pam ed ey Po pag a ee ee ememse = corse, — 

‘ e gov : ts whic \ Texas. |.'8ts, x e, who wanted to use it for separat- ; 3 pees. 

ed by all ” able gr ten re on , se ,| ing the slavehbidine from the non-slaveholding states; THE ZOLL VEREIN TREAT 

Mr. B. then enumerated these grants and pointed presidential intriguers, who wanted it to make pre- | ——— ~ 
out their position on the map, the quantities in all sidiintat.¢ did abe , - s Leon OH fic From thé Notional I . 
cases not ascertainable because they extended from. *:,,__ 9 ib POaSEE— ONG SHAG speculators and stock- Pee oe “eg ve Nultonat’ Entelligencer. : 
rivers to rivers, from mountains to mountains, and |J°0bers, Who wanted to enrich themselves. ae re-aaod Bist ce ee not without 
from parallels to parallels of latitude and longitude.| Throughout his speech Mr. B. presented it as the rh tesa eae pny  eaoeat ee pent 
The first was a grant of forty-five millions of acres, | design of the Texas treaty not to get Texas into the ‘c. : et reial t - Ms pr ih << wi ss - of 
being a fraction Jess than the states of Kentucky and | Union, but to get the suuthern states out of it, and *"" riggsenge rn i oll Vere pi re Cuscoms- 
Ohio united, extending from north latitude 32 de- | showed that the whole treaty and all the correspon- yg le aye > 295 ; aren. ronda peteint hoe! 
grees to 37 degrees and 20 minutes, and from longi- | dence relating to it was studiously and artfully con-. ae . be ay a Pag 2 gate oy the —egeertive: 
tude 102 degrees west from Greenwich to the Sierra| ‘rived for that purpose. To pick a quarrel with G. . cae mp wt at Pita apes ote in the report 
Obscura mountains, and covering the upper waters of Britain, and also with the non-slaveholding states on | ~' linha , 7 le ¢ : seas fe page which we 
the Colorado, the Red River, and the Arkansas.— the subject of slavery, was the open undisguised ob- Nolw ith: OT hin ths ecient cae 26th ultimo. 
Another covered three degrees of Jatitude —from 28 ject of the negotiator from the beginning to the end- ae ee ee ae ee character of the 
to 32 degrees—bounded west on Jongitude 100 de-| "8: Yo array the slaveholding ayainst the non- agrees Oe Ne ee continued 
grees west from Greenwich, and extending east to | sSlaveholding half of the union, was his open and con- 1 gh ara hie ade v3 ri Poe ne mene ee 
the Colorado, on which it bounds fifteen leagues. A tinued effort. To present the acquisition of Texas as ore ig ge + r sbeeasiomy by papers 
third extended from the Nueces to the Rio Grande, | 2 Southern, sectional, slaveholding question, wholly ri Ap pide b =~ 1p ase that we now 
and covered two degrees of latitude, from 27 to 29. | directed to the extension, perpetuation and predomi- rid See 4 eA tay amore ex- 
A fourth claim consisted of a set of grants, 9 in num-| "ance of slavery, was his express and avowed object. | rr si oa peat _— . 
ber, each for 11 leagues, making 99 leagues in the! And alter all this open effort to make the Texas | rhe (rerman states now forming the Zoll Verein 
whole, lying on the Nueces, all made to Mexicans, | question a slave question, the admission of Texian are: Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Saxony, Hesse 
from whoin Beales purchased. These 99 leagues/ States into the union was to be submitted to a house Cassel, _ Hesse Darmstadt, Baden, Nassau, the 
were absolute and unconditional grants, in fee simple;| Of representatives where there was a majority of | Thuringian states, Hrankfort, Branswick, Lippe 
the others were empressarvio grants, or upon condition | forty six members from the non-slaveholding states? Schaumburg, and Luxemburg, witha population of 
of settling a number of familes on each. The fami-| What could all this be for except to have the Texian | about twenty seven millions anda half. The Union 
lies had not been settled, being prevented by the In- | States refused admission, and a pretext furnished the does not include the German powers of Austria, 
dian wars and ‘Lexian revolution; and the pamphtet | southern states for secession? All this was so well Hanover, Oldenburg, the two Mecklenburgs, and the 
sets out the decision of the supreme court of the U.| understood in South Carolina, that the ery of “Tex. , Hanse owns, whose united population may be about 
States in the case of the Aredondo claim, aud the| as or dtsunion,” was raised in that quarter, not only fifteen millions. There are, therefore, twenty-seven 
Clark claim in Florida, to show that in such cases,| before the treaty was rejected, but before it was millions five hundred thousand Germans within and 
(the performance of the condition becoming impos-| made! Let it never be forgotten, said Mr. B. thata filleen millions without the Union. One of the lead- 
sible by the act of God, of the public enemy, or the | treaty cannot admit new states. ‘The constitution ing objects of the league was the commercial and 
grantor,) the condition becomes discharged, the grant) grants that power to congress. The Texas treaty | financial union of the German states, and especially 
is absolute, or the party may have time after the ces-| did not, and could not admit Texas as a state; it only | ihe protection of their manufacturing industry against 
sation of the obstacle to fulfil the terms. Under these| admitted it as a territory. The question of admitting foreign competition. In obedience to the prevalent 
decisions, and the terms of the late treaty, all these| the states would have to come on afterwards in con- | opinion in Germany, the tariff of the Zoil Verein 1s 
grants, amounting to seventy or eighty millions of| gress; and the non-admission being previously made | decidedly protective in its character. 
acres, equal to three or four such states as Kentucky, | sure of, then the secession from the north, and adiie-| The Zoil Verein League was formed on the 29%Jof 
are claimed to be valid; and that claim would go to| sion to Texas was to become the “rightful remedy.” | March, 1833. Long before that period, Prussia, the 
the same court which decided tne Aredondo and| '!'exas being in the union as a lerritory by the supreme | most influential) member of the confederation, issued 
the Clark claims, for the treaty annulled none. The| law of the land, @ treaty, her non-admission by con- | her tariff, the professed intention of which was to 
Florida treaty of 1819 annulled the great grants of| gress would become a breach of that supreme law, | establish 10 per cent. as the maximum of protection, 
the Duke of Aragon, the Count Punon, Rostro, and| and many under those circumstances were counted | In May, 1827, Mr. Huskisson stated to the house of 
Don Diego Vargas, and they are not recognised by! upon to secede who would otherwise abhor seces | commons that the Prussian duties fluctuated from 5 
the courts; but it omitted to name the claims of Are-| sion. to 10 per cent., and never exceeded 15. The Ger- 
dondo and Clark, and these claims have been con-} Mr. B. said he saw the first signs of this scheme of | man League made the Prussian tariff the basis of its 
firmed by the supreme court of the United States,| disunion during the session of congress in 1842—'43 j own Jegisiation. But, although we believe it is ge- 
and it is noterivus that members of congress became | He saw other signs of it in the summer of 1243; ud) nerally understood that the Zovil Verein tariff does 
rich upon the shares of these grants. The grants, by the end of the late sessions of congress the signs not profess to go above the Prussian maximum of ly 
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per cent. 44 valorem, vet, in point of fact, owing to 
the aduption of the principle of collecting the duty 
by weivht, the duties levied sometimes range as high 
as 95 per eent. on the value of coarser and cheaper 
kinds of manufactured stuffs. While the tariff of 
the German Union, promulgated publicly, is 10 per 
cent., and professes never to go beyond 15, the rate 
is really icreased nearly tenfold upon cheap goods 
by this mode of charging the duty, and the difficulty 
of our aseertaiming, in all cases, what the duty really 
is. is greatly ineréased from the same cause. The 
customs to be paid ate measured by the centner, or 
German ewt., which! is equal to 100 Ibs. German or 
1134 bbs. Euglish. 

From so much of the contents of the Zoll Verein 
treaty as fave been submitted to the public, we learn 
that the only benefits which we were to receive as 
eq:ivalents for very important reductions of duty on 
our part were. first, a restriction cf the duty on lard 
to 137 cents on the centner; and, secondly. a reduc. 
tion of the imposition on tobacco in leaf of 1 cent per 
lb., and on the stems of tobacco of 14 cents per Ib 
This is the extent, and the whole extent of the mighty 
concession which the Zoll Verein treaty was to gain 
forus. ku regard to the lard, it is difficult, for the 
reasons we have already stated, to ascertain precise- 
ly at what rate of duty ad valorem it is admitted into 
these German states under their existing tariff; but, if 
the lard be estimated at 10 cents per !b., all the be- 
nefits which the treaty gives us in reference to that | 
article is a guaranty that the duty upon it shall not) 
exceed 13 percent. ad valorem—a rate above the ge- | 
neral maxunum of the Prussian tariff to which we| 
have referred, and which, as we have already stated, | 
the Zoll Verem League is understood to have adopt- | 
ed. In referetce to the article of tobacco, can any | 
one believe that the consumption of that article. 
w ould be materially increased by a reduction of the) 
duty upon wt of only one cent. per !b.2 Were it, 
certain that so small a reduction of duty would be 
attended by a correspondent reduction of the price in| 
the German warket, we do not believe thatany Ger- | 
man, even the poorest laborer, would s noke any | 
more tobaceo because he could buy a pound of it for | 
one cent less than he had been accustomed to give for | 
it. But all our experience refutes the idea that a 
reduction of price will fullow as a necessary conse- | 
qience of the reduction of duty. The fact is, that) 
the Zoll Verein tariff on tobacco is far more liberal | 
than that of most other countries whose consumption | 
is important to us. ‘The Zoll Verein levies a duty of | 
16 shillings and 6 pence sterling per centner on leaf) 
tubaceo, and | pound 13 shillings per centner on! 
manufactured tobacco; «hile the British tariff levies | 
on every ewt. of unmauufactured tobacco a duty of! 
£16 and 16 sh. lings sterling; and on manufactured | 
tobacco the still more enormous duty of £52 ani 18 
shillings sterling per cwt. It was, we think, well 
said by the senate’s committee on foreign relations, | 
in their report on this treaty, that “the price of to- | 
bacco, imiependently of the reduction which might 
follow a dinsuished rate o! duty, is already so mod -+- 
rate in the Zoll Verein states that increased Consuinp: | 
tion lo any cousideradle extent can hardly be infer- 
red as the effect of the diminution.” 

| 


We have tow laid before the reader the benefils, 
and all the benefits, which we could possibly receive 
from this treaty. It is our duty next to present to 
him the equivalents which we were to surreuder, in 
return for these inighty bie-sings, to the Zoli Verein 
states. 

The first article of the treaty is as follows: | 

ARTICLE } 

The United States of Awerica agree not to impose | 
duties Ov the linportation of the following articies, 
the growth, produce, and manufacture of the states 
of the Gerumanic Assectution of Customs and Com- 
merce, exceeding— 

1. Twenty per centum ad valorem on the importa 
tion ol— 

1. All woollen, worsted, and cotton mils, caps, and | 
bindings; and woollen, worsted, and cotton husiery, 
that is lo say, stockings, socks, drawers, shirts, and | 
all other similar manulacturé-, made on frames. 

2. On all musical mstruments of every Kind, ex 
cept plano tortes 

Li. Fiiteen per centum ad valorem on the impor- | 
tatiun of— 

i. All articles manufactured of flax or hemp, or | 
of which fax or hemp shail be component part of! 
chief value; except colton bagging, ur any other 
manufacture suitable fur the uses to which cotton 
bagging is applied. . 

2%. Aili isamutactures of sitk, or of which silk shall} 
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long, and from one and a half to six inches bread, 
toys of every description, snuff boxes of paper mache, 
lead pencils, lithozraphic stones ,ard wooden clocks, 
known under the name of Schwarzwalder clocks. 


5 Cologne water, needles, bronze wares of all; 
kinds, planes, scissors, scythes, files, saws, and fish 
hooks, gold, silver, and copper wive, tin foil, and 
musical strings of all kines. 

6. Leather pocket boeks and etnis, and all sorts of 
similar fine leather manufactures, known under the 
name of Offenbacher fine leather fabrics. 

If. Ten. per centum ad valorem on the importa- 
tion of— 

1. All thread laces and imsertings, laces, galoons, 
tresses, tassels, knots, stars of gold and silver, fine or 
half fine. 

2. Mineral water, spelter, and hare’s wool, dressed. 

With this article before the country, the majority 
of the senate will, we have no doubt, be very willing 
to go to trial for the postponement of this treaty. | 





But the president and others, who are the advocates | 
of it, must also go to trial with them. The editor of | 


the New Orleans Com nercial Republican made a 


slight mist.ke when he said, with a view to throw | 
odium on the senate, that isthad by a strict party | 
vole put the treaty under the ban; for, in his own. 
article on the subject, he, gives ts the following list | 
of yeas and nays on the motion to fay the treaty on the | 
table, which finally disposed of it: 


Yeas—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates. Bayard, | 
Berrien, Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, ' 
Foster, Francis, Henderson, Huntington, Jarnagin, 
Johnson, Mangum, Merrick, Muiler, Morehead, 
Pearce, Phelps, Simmons, Sturgeon, Tallnvadge, Up- 
ham, and White—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, Baghy, Ben 
ton, reese, Colquit, Fairfield, Fulton, Haywood, | 
Huger, Lewis, ticDutiie, Niles, Sevier, Tappan, | 


| Watker, and Woodbury—18. 


Now, of this treaty we undertake to affirm and 
inalutain the two following positions: first, that the 


ratiun of the German concession lo us, as proposed 
in this treaty, would have been palpabiy unconslilu- 
tional, and absulutely void; secondly, Uiat the treaty 
itseil, iad the senate ratified nm, would have operated 
us a gross fraud on the Zoil Verein states, and there- 
ture would have provably created the greatest obsta-- 
cles to any future successiul negotiations for the re- 
duction of tmposts on one of the must important 
staples of our country. 

Betore proceeding to the discussion of our first 
pruposition we desire to premise that, in the judg- 
mentot wricers of the highest character of the pre- 
seat day, the legitimate and proper purposes of com 


‘isercial tLrealivs are the security of merchants aud 
| uavigators, aud the facility of commercial trausac- | 


Livis; tnal they should ve confined tu these objects, | 
avd suvuld never ve employed us engines lor promo- 
Ling the Cuumnerce ol vine Country al the expense of 
MeCulluch says: “It was the opmion of 


ii, p. O61,) an Opinion in wince we are dispused, with 
Very liclic wouication, toy Concur, tbat When a lew 
geuerai rules are agreed upon jor tie effectual secu- 
rity ol traue aid wavisalion, mciing lhe luporta- 
lio and expurtatiun of all commudities nul pronibie | 
led Dy law; tie speedy adjustment Ul disputes; Lie. 
regulaliviis of pitulage, barvor, aud ligutl house du- 
live; the prulection ci the property aad etlects of 
merchants im the eveit of a ruplure, &c; all is done | 
tnulought to be allempled in a Cuinwercial treaty. 
it immay, tudeed, be property stipulated thal the youds | 
vi the Cuulhucting prowers silait oe adililed milo 
each ollier’s puris ou the saine leruis ds “liose ul Lhe 
iuust javured vations; ? Unatis, lial nd higher duties | 
shall be Charged upon them than on thuse ol Others. 
i$ul here stipuiations vught tu cease 


[tis an avuse | 


;und &@ perversion Of Commercial treaties lo make 


hein tsifuimenuts tor regulating duties oP prese ribinag 
Custuim house regulations.” Aga, the same auinor 
Sujys: ° Geueraty speaking, ali readies which deler- | 
iuine what Whe ditlics on fiporlatton of expertalion | 


Yijeclunavie. Naliots vught tly regutate | 
ihe tariis mi Whatever imude they judge Dest a 
| 


tne prowetion of their OWh Inlesests, without being 


shackied by engagements with others.”? He suuse- | 
quentiy adds: “fie justness of tuese principles, we 
are glad to observe, is now begining lo be very pe- | 
nerally admitted. Stipulations as to duties and cuss | 
luis buuse Pegulalions are ulsappearing tron Come | 
mercial lrealies; an this to be nope that al ne dis. | 
hud every trace of LUeM may Nave Vuabisin 
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and etfeetuaily, we trust, guarded us against them. | 


Jy their enmity to John Tyler! 
other! s excuse for insisting that the senate should 
vhave ratified an tineconstitutional treaty. 


,culiar and most inestimable rights. 
|raising revenue shali originate im the house of repre- 


,Uscl 


jecting them altogether. 


UGT. 24, 1841—ZOLL VEREIN TREATY. 





Experience has since taught European statesmen the 
same principles in reference to this subject, upon 
which the fathers of the American republic first or- 
ganized this government. By the 8th section of the 
Ist article of our constitution it is provided that the 
congress (notthe president and senate) shall have 
power “‘to lay and collect taxes, dues, imposts, and 
excises,” “to coin money, to declare war,” &c.; “to 
regulate commerce with fo'eign nations,” &c.— 
Every exercise of either of these powers by the pre- 
sident and senate is a palpable usurpation of a power 
expressly delegated to congress. The article which 
we have quoted from the Zoll Verein treaty propo- 


‘ses to lay newgduties, without the consent of the 


house of representatives, in flagrant derogation not 
only of the 8th ection of the Ist article of the cgn- 
stitution, but of the spirit of the 7th section of the 
same article. Judge Story, in his commentaries on 
the constitution, vol. 3, sec. 1502, is explicit on this 
subject. Speaking of the treaty-making power, he 


says: ““A power given by the con-titution cannot he 


construed to authorize a destruction of other powers 
given inthe same instrument.” He evidently con- 
siders that a treaty to deprive the congress of one of 
its constitutional powers (as to lay duties) would be 
void. Not even the most violent of all the party 
newspapers engaged in condemning the senate for 
laying this unconstitutional treaty on the table, had 
cared to assert that the president and senate could 


|make it without violating the solemn in-trument 


which they as public servants had sworn to support. 
The official organ of the president. while assailing 
the senate on this subject, in the paper of the Sth of 
this month says: **We do not pretend that the rales 
of duties established by law can be altered without 
the legislative action of congress.” But he adds; 
“that treaties stipulating for such alterations have 
been negotiated, ratified by the senate, and the le- 
gislative action of congress had subsequently there- 
on.’ New, is not this a precious confession? He 


dares not pretend that the treaty was not unconstitu- 
|tronal; he dares not pretend that the whig senators 


would not, therefore, have violated their oaths to 
support the constitution, had they voted for this 
treaty; and yet, in the very next paragraph after 


“making this confession, he has the folly to assert that 
there are no solid arguments or reasons that can be 
‘adduced. either in palliation or justification of the 


action of the whig senate rejecting the treaty.” And 


after a mournful commentary on the loss the coun- 
‘try will sustain in this matter of lard and tobacco, 
he concludes his jeremiad by charging the whig se- 


hators with having done this desperate deed to grati- 
But let us look at the 


He says 
such things have been done before, ‘‘and the legista- 
tive action of congress had subsequently thereon.” 
He evidently thinks that the whole treaty, without 
this legislative action of congress would be null and 
void; but desires to be understood as knowing or be- 
heving that such legislative action of congress could 
have been had as would have given vitality in another 
Shupe to the provisions of this dead treaty. 


We might, without much hazard perhaps, take 


‘issue with the ollicial editor upon the accuracy of 
his knowledge, or the correctness of his opinion that 


the house of representatives would have readily lent 
self to such a palpable invraction of one of its pe 
‘All bitls tor 


sentatives.” The house, if called upon to act on 


‘such a subject after the senate had ratified the trea- 


ts, would have been very apt to interpose a few pre- 
liminary objections. ‘They would probably have 


seen that this was one mode of originating revenue 


without their consent; that here was a revenue bill 


| Which they could pot alter or amend; that they must 


hereafter, should they once establish such a prece- 
dent, in all similar cases suffer the executive to dic- 
tate the terms of such revenue bills; and that their 
power, in such cases, would be analogous to that of 
the senate when called to vote upon the treaty—a 
power merely to advise and consent to such mea, 


sures of revenue as the president: alone might dic- 


tate. ‘They would have seen that, by such means as 
these, the power to originate revenue bills might 
substantially be taken away from both houses of con- 
gress and transferred to the president, who would 
thus assume the initiative, while the constitution has 
conferred upon him the velo power. The represen- 
latives would probably have seen that, by this course 
of executive usurpation, they, instead of originating 
revenue bills, asthe Foatish touse of commonsdoes, 
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lieve that any honse of representatives would deli 
herately surrender such a power to the president. 
The official edifor is able to refer us to but one sin- 

le treaty since the ongin of this government in 
which an alteration of the duties was required by 
the treaty itself; and that was Mr. Rives’ treaty with 
France, entered into on the 4:h of July. 1831; by 
which it was agreed that the wines of France should 
be admitted to consumption in the states of this 
Union fer ten years, at 6 cents for red wines in 
casks, 1@ cents for white wines in casks, and 22 
cents for wines of all sorts in bottles. In reference 
to that treaty, no one then pretended, and no one has 
ever since pretended, that the treaty itself, proprio 
vigore, reduced or changed our tariff. 

But the 10th section of the act of eongress of the 
13th of July, 1832, reduced the duties to suit the 
stipulations in the treaty; and without that section 
in that act, the whole treaty so far as it affected the 
duties, would have been a mere brufum fulmen.— 
This treaty was ratified, and this act was passed, 
without raising the question in either house as to the 
constitutionality of tue treaty itself, or the propriety | 
of the inchoate actionof the executive department 
in thus interfering with the duties on imports. The 
alteration made in the duties was so trivial, the pe- 
riod during which that alteration should continue, 
being only ten years, was so short,and the impor 
tance of the other provisions of the treaty to this 
country was so great, that perhaps: no man at the 
time deemed himself justifiable, in either house of 
congress, in resisting the aet to carry the treaty into 
effect. Had that treaty, like the Zoll Verein treaty, 
contained no other provisions than such as redueed 
duties on one side in consideration of an equivalent 
reduction of duties on the other, then the case refer- 
red to by the official editor would have been a case 
in point. And if there be any one thing certain | 
among those things on earth which ure still the sub-| 
jects of human conjeeture, we think it is certain! 
that the senate of 1832 would have never ratified | 
such a treaty. The French treaty gave us indemnity | 
for spoliations on our commerce, and secured to US, | 
without national dishonor, the blessings of peace. 
(then greatly endangered) with an ancient ally and, 
friend. MeCulloch says, that, in treaties stipulating 
for a reduction of duties. ‘ta fixed and not very dis 
tant term shoulfbe specified when the obligation in| 
the convention should expire, and both parties be at, 
liberty to continue or abandon the regulations agreed | 
upon.” The limitation to the reduction of duties in 
Mr. Rives’s treaty was an important feature in its | 
favor. 





The officis! organ says that the French treaty is 


| “notan isolated case, and that there are a number) 


of other treaties of the same character.”’ This, we 
believe. is not true. Having shown that the French 
treaty is nota precedent to justify the Zoll Verein, | 
we now challenge the official editor, who builds} 
upon precedents alone, to produce another from the | 
whole history of American diplomacy. He has, 
boldly declared there are such cases; and we, with | 
all the diffidence becoming men who undertake to | 
support a negative proposition, do utterly deny that! 
“a single case lias occurred ab urbe condita which can | 
be fairly cited as a precedent for the Zoll Verein) 
treaty. Mr. MeLane’s commercial arrangement | 
with Lord Aberdeen, which led to the passage of an! 
actof congress in regard to the British colonial | 
trade, was not the case of a treaty, and comes to us| 
with ali the force of a precedent against the treaty 

with the Germanic confederation. Had Mr. Van' 
Buren, then secretary of state, or President Jack- | 
son and his caovmet, entertained the opinion that a 


was a justifiable proceeding unger the constitution 
we think they certainly would have resorted to 1t.— 
The very fact that mo such treaty was entered into 
or attempted, and that the executive on that occa- 
sion only sugyested the arrangement to congress and 
gave the opinion thattheir legislative action alone 
was necessary to effect it, furnishes satisfactory evi- 
dence to our minds that the statesmen at that day in 
power ulterly repudiated the idea of any treaty sti- 
pulations on the subject as unconstitutional and en- 
This commercial ar- 
rangement wasa regulation of commerce, the pow- 
er over which is given to congress in the same sec. 
tion which confers upon that body the power over 
import duties and the power to declare war. 
ly upon either of these subjects would be unconsti- 
tutional, and for the same reason. 
deemed an unconstitutional encroachment on the le 





staples of our country.” 


| ho such excuse. 


claim even at that period, when Mr Tyler, in the 
senate chamber, was denouncing the monstrous ex- 
tent of executive encroachments. 

In his speech on the Turkis': commission, deliver- 
edin the senate, February 24th, 1831, Mr. Tyler 
well said that if “they were now “forming the go 
vernment. he would add to the power of the presi 
dent noteven so much as would turn the scales by 
the hundredth part of ahair.” ‘There is.” said he, 
“already enough of the spice of monarchy in the 
presidential office. There lies the true danger to our 
institutions. Ithas already become the great mag- 
net of attraction.”” (We almost think we can hear 
the reader exclaim ‘*Good,” ‘capital ”’) 
tinues; “The struggles to attain it are destined to 
enlist all the worst passions of our nature.” (Our 


He con-. 
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such a clond over our national faith, every man can 
understand the difficulties of future negotiation With 
the same people. As things now stand, the treaty 
heing rejected for a reason which can and will be 
explained to them, they will see that we have acted 
with perfect good faith, having received none of the 
benefits of the treaty before its invalidity was de- 
clared. 

We have already extended this article too far to 
dwell upon another subject which invites discussion, 
but upon which we will bestow a passing notice. We 
refer to the concessions made on ourside itt the trea- 
ty, and the extent of the injury it would have in- 
flicted upon out revenue and financial System, as 


_ well as the embarrassment of our eXisting relations 


readers will exclaim, ‘Why, the man wasa pro- | 


phet.’’) 
box.” 

he adds, ‘1s already studded with jewels; and ambi- 
tion EVERMORE trges its votaries to clutch it.” Gen- 
tle reader, may it not be true that those men are the 


“It is,’ he continues, “the true Pandora’s 


ter? Should Mr. Tyler ever return to the halls of 
congress, might he not prove a valuable auxiliary to 
the opponents of executive encroachment? 
classic poets have taught us that, in the cycles of re- 
volving time, ancient scenes will be acted over again. 


Atqw’ iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur Achilles. 
On the return of the kalends of February, 1331, 
what a commentator would Mr. Tyler appear on the 


i Zoll Verein treaty. 


We cannot dismiss the first branch of the subject 
which we proposed to discuss, without the rem irk, 
that we are yet to find the first jurist or lawyer in 
this country, with any pretensions to knowledze of 
his profession, to express the opinion to us that this 
treat’ with the Customs Union of Germany was not 
not an encroachment on the powers of the legisla- 
tive body, and a violation of the American constitn- 
tion. The votes of those senators, few in number as 
they were, who objected to laying the subject on the 
table, were not votes for the ratification of the trea- 
ty. We sincerely believe that there is not a res- 


| pectable judicial tribunal in the United States that 


could be prevailed upon to sustain the treaty as con- 
stitutional. 


Our second proposition was, ‘‘that the treaty il- 
self, had the senate ratified it, would have operated 
as a gross fraud on the Zoll Verein states, and there- 


fore, would have probably created the greatest obsta- 


cles to any future successful negotiation for the re- 
duction of imposts on one of the most important 
This proposition flows as 
a corollary, or necessary inference, from our first. 
Our constitution creates a govern nent so complica 

ted in its character that its machinery is but litile 
understood by European statesmen. Compared with 
ours, European governments are but simple ma- 
chines. ‘The president is naturally viewed by fo- 
reigners as one exercising power in loco regis; and 
therefore a treaty, the ratifications of which should 
be exchanged by him, and by him publicly proclaim- 
ed as the law of the land, would be fully accredited 
by then without further inquiry. The confirmation 
of this treaty by the senate would have led to this 
result; and then, if, at some future period, as must 
inevitably have happened, the utter invalidity of the 
treaty were made known to them,it would have 
been indeed a difficult matter to explain the affair 
satisfactorily to Europeans in general, and especially 
to the Germans of the Zoll Verein states. If, after 
granting to us for months or years in succession the 


(How admirable!) “The glittering diadem,” | 


with other countries which it might possibly super- 
induce. We have shown that the population of the 
Zoll Verein states is 27.500 000, and that of the 
other German states 15,000,000. These Germans 
are a frugal, industrious, and econoinival race of 
men: and among them the wages of day labor are 


said to vary from fourpence to a shilling a day. This 
best judges of human nature who have most tho- 
roughly studied the infirmities of their own charac-. 


The. 


be understood by all our readers. 


benefits of the treaty stipulations on their part, they 


found all similar stipulations for their benefit utterly 
disregarded and proclaimed to be a dead letter by 
our judiciary, with what temper would the assem 
bled wisdom of the Zoll Verein probably receive 
the intelligence? What, probably, would. be the 
opinion of the men of Hesse, Darmstadt, and Lippe 
Schaumburg, on the subject of American faith and 
American honor? After we should have made our 


explanations, in such a case, as advantageously as | 


possible for ourselves, would net they naturally re- 
ply to them all, that, although they had a good ex- 
cuse in foro conscienti for having dealt with us with 
out understanding that the treaty was unconstitu- 


gislative power to make a trealy on the subjects in-j tion of thetreaty, could possibly have misunder 
Cluded in the commercial arrangement about the! stood the American constitution on such a subject 


British eolovial trade. how can the Zoll Verein tre a | 


4 ty escape the same fatal objection? Vith what ~/0- 
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treaty would have brought our own domestic indus- 
try*into direct competition with that of 27,500,000 
such men on all the manufactured articles eisbraced 
in the clause of the treaty which we have quot d. 
We do not stop to measure the extent of such an 
injury to our country. But we pass to another part 
of the subject which can hardly escape any thinking 
intellect. Had any such commercial arrangement 
been made in any constitutional form, what would 
have been the probable effect of it upon the 15 000,- 
000 people not embraced within the German Cus- 
toms Union? ; 

Their tariff’ are far lower than that of the Zoll 
Verein. The Hanoverian tariff, for examwple, is not 
as high by one half. The duties laid by the Meck- 
lenburg are less than two per cent on foreign manu- 
factures. Hamburg collects one half of one per 
cent. ad valorem on imports, and one eighth of one 
per cent. on exports; while she allows goods in 
transit to pass duty free, subject to her custom house 
regulations. How long would these, and other 
states imposing similar duties, continue to admitour 
produce at these low rates, after they had learned 
that we had made an important discrimination in 
favor of those Germans who had imposed the highe- 
er rates of the Zoill Verein tariff upon us, and thus 
virtually offered a bounty to them to follow the ex- 
ample of the Gerimanic confederation? We are not 
of those who apprehend danger tu our ev anierce 
from any considerable future increase of a Zoll Ve- 
rein tariff. Were theiz duties ineréased in any con- 
siderable degree, it would be almost impossible to 
colteet them, in consequence of the facilities for 
smuggling arising out of their geographical position, 
Any treaty like that which has been postponed by 
the senate could not fail to embarrass our comiger. 
cial relations, by creating discontent with all the 
principal commercial powers of the work! with 
which we have stipulated by treaty that they should 
be admitted to commercial intercourse with us on 
the terms of the most favered nation. ‘These would 
hardly ‘ail to demand of us that we should receive 
the articles of their production or manufacture of 
like character with the subjecis of the proposed 
concessions in this German treaty on the same 
terms. In short, the objections to this in-trument, 
which was laid on ihe table by the wisdom of the 
senate of the United States, appear to us to be in- 
surmountable in every aspect in’ which the sunject 
can be viev'ed. 

The reason for the interposition by foreign states 
of the enormous duties on tobacco may possibly not 
‘Those duties are 
not laid by them for the purpose of protecting any 
branch of their own industry, but entirey fur the 
In fact many of the» utterly 


prohibit the culture of of the plant within their do- 


nrintons. Such seems to have been the pulicy of 
England herself from a very early period after the in- 
troduction of tobacco as an article of consumption into 
that country. In 1643 parliamenttaid a heavy reve- 
nue duty on plantation tobacco; fh in 1652 they passed 


an act prohibiting the growth of tobacco in England, — 


and appointing commissioners to carry oul its prove- 


A trea-! tional and void, yet that, in common honesty, we had | 
They would ask us whether two) 
If it was justly | thirds of all the members of the senate of the U. | 
States, whose votes were necessary to the ratifica- | 


} 


sions; and the act of Charles II, chapter 34. ordered 
that all tobacco plantations in England should be destroy- 
ed. ‘Fhe sole object of all this was revenue. To- 
bacco has been, Is, and prebably ever will be, select- 
ed as one of the principal sources of revenue, under 
the pretest that it is a luxury or supertluity, justly 
liable to eXcessive imposts and excises. It is against 
this settled principle of European poliey that our 
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CHRONICLE. Burrerriy risu. Lieut, W. D. Porter, U.S. N. has] Fire statistics. ‘The value of property destroved by 
sent to the National Institute two specimens of this na- | fires which occurred in the year ending Ist Aug., 1843. 
Business. The last steamer from New York took out {tural curiosity. It is found in the vicinity of Norfolk, |in the city of N. York, was $72,594, in buildings, and 


but a small amount of specie, say $8 000. Several packets 
have lately sailéd without any. ftis remarked in one 
of the New York papers that the demand for silver, at 
present, which occasions any shipment of it to Burope, 
is fur the Russian empire, which is about to substitute a 
silver for their present circulating medium which is com- 
pened chiefly of paper and gold. The proposition has 

een made to furnish 6,000,000, pounds sterling an- 
nually of gold from the Russian mines to the Bank of 
England; but it has been declined. This vast supply uf 
gold from the Russian mines presents a new feature in 


"the resources of tle Emperor, enabling him to farther 


substitute specie for paper circulation, and produces va- 
riation in the relative prices of gold and silver. He sup- 
plies the former and is draining the market of the latter 
for the oceasion; and the demand is felt in the New 
York market. 
nformation from China represents their mines as 
being in much more active operation, impelled by the 
late requisitions made on the Emperor by Great Briva‘n 
They not only pay the instalments levied under the tra- 
ty, but are likely to swell the quantity of specie in the 
market of the world. 
These accessions added to the power of steam brought 
10 operate upon the mines of South America, are likely 
to furnish a larger metallic circulation than the world 


has hitherto been in possession of. Prices of every thing | 


will be operated upon by these circumstances, though 
not rapidly. 

U. Srares REvenve. The amount of seven? receiv- 
ed at the port of Boston from July Ist to Aug. 9:h, is one 
rp ion and twenty thousand dollars—a_ period of forty 
days only. The amount of imports for July, 1843. was 
$310,963 00. During the same time in 1844, $712,017 
showing an increase of $401,114 00. 

AMERICAN PomMESTIc corrons. There were shipped 
during the week ending the 17th inst. from Boston, 975 
bales for South America, and 12 to the West Indias 
—total 587 bales. 


Corron MARKET. Javerpool, Aug. 3—6 P.M. To- 


wards the close of the last and early in the present week | 


there was some appearance of unsteadiness amongst 
holdersof American cotton, but the slight depression 


soon passed away, and the market has once more as- | 
‘There is a growing feeling of con- | 


sumed a firm tone. 
fidence here,-and litte anxiety to press sales, yet the 
demand is freely met. The inundationsin the Valley of 
the Mississippi, whereby tlre cotton crops are sald to 
have suffered materially, have tended to strengthen the 
trade, and further advices on this head are looked for- 
ward to with interest: the main support of prices is, 
however, the abundance of money, whic) enables im- 
porters to hold over, and the satisiactory state of affiirs 
in the manufacturing disiricts, where considerable brisk- 
ness exists, both in the export and home trade. ‘The 
inarket to-day has been steady. 
to a fair extent, as aleo have exporters 
Current prices this week, 


1844, 1843 1844. 1343 
Upland, inferior 4d 3gd | Mobile, infe. ai. 33d 
middling 42 4 middling 42. 4. 
fair 43 43 fair 5 43 
good fair 5, 4f good fair | ye 
good & choice 5} 9} good and prime 6 6 
New Orleans (in- Sea Island stn’d. 
ferior Ten.) 3i = 3} & saw ginned 5all 3$a7 
inferior 4 32 inferior 111257 8 
mid? ling 42 42 | middling 13 I4 83 9 
fair 5: 42 f. clean, n. fine 14516 9110 
good fur 55 93 ed. cl. ra. fine 16 13 10 12 
good Os 6; | fineand clean 18 30 12 24 
v'y ch. gin. mks. 8 7 





‘he N. York Express says: “The holders of cotton | 


are gnite encouraged by the advices per Acacia, which 
ehow an advance of one eighth of a penhy tn Liver- 

| j ir } 4 roe lw 
pool, and two centimes in Havre over the prices by the 
previous steamer.” 

Jn L indon, on the 3d instant, money was abunda nt 
at }3a2 per cent per annuin for the best short paper. 

Frour. Prices declined about 125 ets. within the last 
fortnight. Present Baluinore prices 3é S75a 4 00. In- 
spections at Balimore last week comprise 13,216 bar- 
rels and 1,101 half barrels. 

Toracco. Baltimore inspections last week comprise 
992 hds Maryland, 672 Ohio, and 12 Kentucky—total 
1,676 his. 

» CaLicu PRINTING. 
ployment to one hundred and 39 


The United States now pive em- 
mills. ‘These 


calicoes produced by them in a year is 5,700,000 pieces 
of 32 yards each—which 1s about 25 ya rds to each fe- 


male in the United States, white and colored, over the | 


age of ten years. 

Woon. Messrs. Perkins & Brown, of Akron, (Oh.) 
owners of 1,300 Saxony sheep, sold their whole clip 
this year at prices ranging from 59 to 90 cents per lb. 


Tie Middlesex Manufacturing company of Lowell pur- | 


chased two samples, for which they paid $5 and 90 cents 
per :b. 

ApDAMANTINE CANDLES. ‘The ship Neptune from Bal- 
timore for London, sailed on ibe 17th inst., having 600 
boxes of Hancock & Mann’s Adamantine candles, 500 
barrels of Lard oil, 133 barrels and 35 casks of grease, 
and 20,553 bushels of corn. 


and burrows inthe mud. [thas wings, which beara 
striking resemblance to those of out common brown 
butterfly; and under these are three prongs or feelers, 
which the fish has the power of inflating; and they are 
then employed as feet to support it on the bottom. The 
head is disproportionately large, and arms with nume- 
rous prickles, and on the side of the nose there is a ser- 
rated menibrane. 


Cuerries. In Belgium, an Englishman purchased fo 
transportation to England 200,000 Ibs. cherries, at the 
rate of a halfpenny per pound. [London paper. 


Comer. Mauvais’ second eomet was observed by S. 
C. Walker and J. Downs, High School Observatory 
Philadelphia, on the night of the 12th inst., about 2° 
W.N.W. from Arcturus,x—about the size of a star of 
the eighth magnitude, of course not visible without te- 
lescope. 

Tue comet. The Chinese at Canton, discovered a 
new comet on the 23th of March. barely visible to the 
naked eye, but having a tail 40 degrees long, quite 
straight. On the Ist of April it set ia the S. W. soon 
after nightfall. 


Coupons, to the amount of upwards of $200,000 have 
been forged and imposed upon the Dutch government. 


CusToM HousE OFFIcFRs. ‘There were about fifty re- 
movais and new appointments made last week in the 
New York custom house, by the now incumbent there. 





The trade have boug'it | 


mills | 
print weekly about 114,000 pieces, and supposing that | 
they work fifty weeks in the year, the total quanti'y of | 


The spirited resistance made at New Orleans to the 
‘edict ordering hats off, before a custon house colléctor, 
has obliged his high nughtiness, reluctantly, to yield the 
| point of etiquette. 

Deatus. A. M. Green, esq. American Consul at 
Galveston, ‘Texas, died on the 23th ult. and Mr. Richard 
| D. Sebring on the 23d ult. judge P.C. Jacek died at 
Houston on the 4th instant. 

Mr. John Gliddon, United States consul ot Alexandria, 
died at Maha on the 3d ult. 
well known lecturer on Egyptian antiquities. 








He was the father of the | SARE0¢ aes 
y | 426,515, and as the net revenue was $95,270, it of cource 


$173.810 in furniture nnd stock. For the year ending 
Ist Aug., 1844, $78,825in buildings, and $179,825 in fur- 
niture and stock—total $258,652 being $12,484 more than 
the previous year. 


Froripa. We have St. Augustine dates to the 13th. 
The News says—‘‘Six of the negro men, together with 
the pilot boat Lafayette, libelled by P. J. Fontane and 
others, for salvage, were sold on Tuesday last, by the U. 
S. Marshal, agreeably to an order of court. The nes 
pos brought 2,300 dollars, and the pilot boat 610 dol. 
ars. 


Hottow ware. The secretary of the treasury lias 
determined that the duty on hollow ware is one and a 
half cents per lb. Gunny bags are free. 


Inu'Nots IMPROVEMENTS. Ex-governor Davis has re- 
turned from London, having accomplished the desired 
loan on condition that atax to pay the interest of this 
wera loan be levied at (he next sessicn of the legis- 
rature. 


Jepce Lyxcn. Four men, Rea, Mitchell, White and 
Jones, were tried and condemned before ‘his honor, 
Chief justice Lynch, on the 16th inst. at South Sulphur 
Texas, for killing two men and one boy of the Dela, 
ware tribe of friendly Indians’) They were executece 
under said sentence, the next day, in the presence of a 
large number of persons. 


Tur Mississrrri River. A crevasse was apprehended 
at the lower part of the city of Carrollton, some distance 
above N. Orleans on the 29:h. the levee having been 
sweptaway for a considerable dis‘ance. 


New York canats. Receipts of tolls from opening 
of navigation this season to the Ist instant, $1,137,717, 
being $279,232 over that of last year to same time. 


Raitroap. The Richmond and Potomac railroad for 
the last year shows receipts to amount to $178,957, and 
expenditures of $83,687. Its whole cost has been $1.,- 


earned more than six per cent. net. 





Exections-—North Carolina. The returns are at Jength 
| all received. ‘The majority for Graham, whig candida‘e 
' for governor, 1s 3,426. The legislature is divided at fol- 


? 


igWs: 

Senate, whig, 26 loeo, 24 
House, whig, 7h loeo, 49 
pw a. 
Total whig, 97 total loco, 13 
| 
| 


Whig majority 26. 
Indiana. 


ford absolute confidence in the result. The general im- 


| pression at present is, that the senate is equally divided, | 


25 loco, and 25 whigs, and that the whigs have a majo- 
rity; Some accounts say of three, whilst others six and 
even eight, in the hconege. 

Illinois. Six locos and one whig, are elected to cun- 
gress, the same as last clection. ‘The legislature is near- 
ly as decided as the representation to congress, on the 
‘same side. Mostof the returns show an increased loco 
vote. Aliens are allowed to vote in this state, and vote 
the loco ticket almost unanimously. 

Missouri. It is believed that the regularly nominated 
loco (Bentonian) candidate is elected governor, and that 
‘the legisla:ure will have a majority of the same party.— 
|The whigs have between furty and fifty of the 109 mem- 
bers composing the house, so far as returns are received, 


very few indeed of whom have been elected. The se- 


nate, it is believed will stand 25 locos tu 8 whigs. 
Alabama. The returns yet do not furnish the com- 
plete relations of party strength. ‘T'he locos arc, as usu- 
| al, in considerab'e majority. Returns have been receiv. 
ed from every county in the third congressional! district. 
| It appears that the majority for Wiliam L. Yancey, the 
'demoeratic candidate, is increased from that which 
| Lewis obtained last year through his personal popular- 
ity’. 


| Counties. Yancey. Watrous. Lewis. Lea. 


Autauga, 115 ma}. 293 inaj. 574 
IBibb, | 606 478 599 527 473-583} 
'Coosa, 253 766 303 589 316 | 
| Dallas, 705 Sil 696 835 689 1,024 
| Jetlerson, 330 “ 463 398 632 = B15 
| Lowndes, 63 634 711 522 896 
‘Perry, $36 843 Sit 826 825 973 
i Shelby, 37 13 407 573 
‘Total, 2945 2237 4,283 3,600 4616 5271 


Maj. for Yancy 703, for Lewis 633; for Harrison 659. 
Democratic gain from 1840, 1,367. mas 
Kentucky. Returns from 81 counties give a majority 

| of 4,831 for Owsley, and 11,718 majority for Dixon, whig 

‘candidates for governor and lieut. governor. 


Exsoyvment. The average number of visitors at Sa- 
‘ratoga Springs last week was about 5,000; at Newport 
/ 1,000. Cape May, crowded accordingly, and all other 
| popular resorts In proportion, 


Emancipation The Newbernian, N. C., of the 6th 
inst. says: “On Friday last, Messrs. B. and H. Mace 
executors of the late Joseph Physic, of this county, left 
the portof Newbern for Philadelphia, with twenty-one 
iemancipated slaves under their charge. Sir. Puysic 
died a few years since, and left these persons free, unik- 
ing arrangements for sending them from the state in ac- 
cordance with the laws of N. Carolina. 





The returns are yet too contradictory to af- | 


RevotutionaRyY wortues. Dr. Timothy Hall, died 
on the 6th inst. at East Hartford, (Conn.,) aged 87. Ho 
served as a surgeon in the revolutionary army, and lived 
beloved by all who ksew him since. ; 

Capt. James Whidden, died on the 10th inst. at Deer- 
field, (N. H.,) aged 83. He was a native of Greenland, 
N. H., from whence, when his countgy most required 
the services of her sons he marched in Captain Clark’s 
company. fought at Saratoga, and assisted to take Bur- 
goyne. ‘He wasa censible, noble-hearted, generous man. 
As examples of his friendship and liberality to the poor, 
j}and his rmbnister, at the time of the great fire at Porte- 
i|mouth, he drove one of his best oxen from his farm in 
Greenland to Portsmouth, killed it, and distributed it to 
the needy sufferers.” 

SapBpatn pay Nationart, Convention. The execu: 
tive committee of “The Lord's day Association,” so 
styled, —have issued an address “To the friends of the 
| Lord’s day thronghout the United States” enlling a Na- 
| tional Convention, to meet at Baltimore on Wednesday 
the 27th November next. 


A steamsuir called the Marmora, intended to be eent 





but wall fail of a majoriiy, even if joined by the “‘sofis;” | 


Congress, 1844. Congress, 1343. President 1540. | partake, has been invited by the Central commit‘ee, t 
V.B. Har. | take place in the city of Baltimore, on the 12:h of Sep 


to Constantinople and torunon the Mediterranean, 
was launched on the 2dinstantat Bath, Maine. 


THE SEA SERPENT, is enjoying his annual excursion to 
its watering place. He was seen off Boothbay, a few 
| days since by a gentleman -~vwho eaw him there some 
| years ago, and recognised his old acquaintance, though 
'grown to double the size. They fired a bal] froma 
swivel at him, which they thonght took effect, as it darted 
towards the vessel, and alarmed them ail very much— but 
| diving, they saw him no more. 
| ‘TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. A gencrai estate convention, 
jin which all the temperance societies in the state of Ma- 
iryland and the District of Culumbia are requested to 


~ 


pe / tember next. 


TRAVELLING. It is computed that the Albany steam- 
boats last evening carried out at least two thousand pas- 
The Knickerbocker alone had oa board near- 
[N. ¥. Com. Adv of Tuesday. 


VATTEMARE'S SYSTEM OF NATIONAL EXCHANGE. In_ the 
i French chambers, 9th ult., “M.A. Denis wishes to cail 
|attestion to petitions presented at several periods frum 
M. Alexandre Vattemare for effecting exchanges of du- 
plicate copies of works and documents between the |i- 
braries of France and the various foreign ones. ‘The 
minister of public instruction must observe that M. Vat- 
tem: re’s project was a most chimerial onc; if adopted, 
there would be constant danger cf giving valusble werks 
or objects for others worth litle or nothing. He did not 
see that any thing could be done in it until exact cata- 
‘logues and just valuations of the objects in foreign libra: 
| ries were published.” 

Voor cuT LiKeNESSES. ‘The wood cut in one of the 
New York papers, which the editor pretends is a cor- 
rect likeness of Joe Smith, had previously been used 
for MeLeod, Parson Miller, Babe the pirate, and the 
‘Razor Strop Man.” [Buffalo Gaz. 


WoopeNn PAVEMENTS. The experiment imade_ a few 
years since at N. York, has proved a decided failure. 
‘They are replacing the stone pavement. 


| sengers. 
ly erght handred. 
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